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IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Our two travellers, whom we left discussing the beauty of 
Wheeler’s fair cousin, had now arrived within view of the village. 
‘“«T suppose these villagers are demi-savages,’’ said Leverett. 

*« That they are not,” returned George, quickly. ** My aged kins- 
man, Abel Foster, was a fine scholar, and a gentleman. His wife 
was a lady of rank and education; and their grandchildren, my 
cousins, have, for nearly three years, been under the especial care of 
a man of profound learning, whose name must be whispered in the 
ear, being no other than Goff, the regicide, who has, for several 
years, occupied private apartments in the house of Mr. Russell, the 
minister of Hadley. Want of occupation suffered remorse to prey 
upon him to a painful and dangerous degree. He took a great 
fancy to my cousins; and, through the influence of Mr. Russell, 
was persuaded to become their tutor; and, I have reason to think, 
their proficiency is equal to their advantages.” 

By this time they were emerging from the wilds ; and they found 
themselves among the luxuriant fields of Hadley, just as the sun 
was setting, and the liquid crystal of Connecticut reflected every 
intermediate hue, from the deepest lake to a soft and delicate stain 
of rose, mingled with orange, purple, and a fairy-like tinge of gold. 
As the shadows deepened, toa fanciful eye the few buildings might 
have seemed to gather more closely about the central church, like 
children nestling around their mother. Everything was in motion 


throughout the settlement in making preparations for the coming || 


night. The cattle, sheep and swine had all been driven into the 
common area about the church, to protect them from the Indians 
as well as wild beasts. Here and there a milk-maid might be seen 
with her snowy pail and nice checked apron, crossing the green in 
various directions. From one point came a hunter, with perhaps 
a slaughtered deer on his back ; from another a fisherman, with a 
goodly string of fish; from another still, a sportsman, with a 
brace of partridges or a wild turkey. Here might be seen the young 
wife, going out to meet her husband, blessing his homeward path 
with « smile of love ; there a family of children gambolling about 
their father, who, with axe in hand, had just returned from the 
forest. Old men were sitting on the stoops, smoking their pipes 
in the fresh evening air; while a throng of light-hearted and joyous 
creatures, as children always are, were sporting on the green. 

As the friends entered the valley they had several glimpses of 
Sultan and his party, as they fitted along the homeward path, far 
before them: and they were seen entering the first house on the 
mountain road. 


“That should be the house of Abel Foster,” said George, as | 


they drew near, “judging from the description given me in a letter 
from the fair hand of Alice herself. ‘There is the balcony, with its 
columns of knotty pine stems, stripped of their bark, and polished 
by time. There are the very creepers climbing over them; and 
yonder is the little garden of exotics, flowers from the very seeds I | 
sent her: and yct farther through the wicket, on that beautiful : 
meadow that borders the river, amid a host of inferiours, stands the | 
fine old tree, the elm of elms, as my cousin called it, with its rural | 
scat beneath.” 

“‘ Your observations are too far-fetched,” said Leverett. ‘Come 
home to the point. Look yonder, do you not see your heroine, | 
your cousin Alice, I suppose I must say, peeping through that maze | 
of clematis, grape-vines and sweet briar? ‘There, do you not catch 
glimpses of that Venus-like arm, adjusting the wandering creepers! 
Ah, George, you are a happy fellow!” 

By this time they had arrived nearly opposite the little gate. 

** Does Abel Foster live in this house !” inquired Wheeler, of a 
man who was passing. 

‘Och, mon, an’ who should be livin’ there but the ould squire, that 
is Abel Fosther, himself, wid his bits o’ darlints; come the world 
o'er, an’ ye’ll not sce the like! An’ may be it’s Miss Alice Fosther 
herself, heaven bless her, that’s afther takin’ ye here? An’ if there's | 
a raal ginerous thing done in all Hadley, isn’t it the fair hand of | 
Alice Fosther that’s sure to be in it, your honour? Good raison, 
faith; why there’s not a prayer brathed in the whole sittiement | 
without a blessing for the swate crature, heaven bless her!” And 
lifting his cap quite from his head, with a low reverence, the Hiber- 
nian passed on. 

The two young Bostonians made quite a sensation in the then 
remote settlement of Hadley, with their fine figures, set off to ad- 
vantage by their well-fitting hunting suits of green. ‘Their green 
hunting-caps were, also, alike; but they shaded features as unlike 
as the two were different in character. Both were considerably 
above the middling height; but the proportions of Leverett were 

















slender and graceful, those of Wheeler compact, firm, and majestic. 
Leverett had very black hair, shading a brow which a sculptor 
might be envied the pleasure of looking at; while, in the other, a 
profusion of light brown curls clustered round a forehead, which 
might have been distinguished among a thousand, as indicating 
high mental endowment, as well as great strength and solidity of 
character. The expression of Leverett’s features was agreeable, 
amiable and fascinating; that of the other suggested an idea of 
moral, as well as intellectual power; of a character self-sustained 
on the firm basis of prirciple. Both might be called handsome. 
Both had excellent points of character. But they were essentialliy 
different. I beg pardon for detaining the reader so long from the 
hospitable mansion of Abel Foster. 

The friends turned into the little enclosure, and, as they drew 
near the house, the not perfectly unconscious subject of their interest 
came forward to receive them. 

“Is Miss Foster at home *” inquired George. 

“She is,” replied the girl, surveying him with an earnest but 


indefinable expression, quickly adding, ** Have I the pleasure! It 
must be—I am right—George, my cousin George !” 
“ Alice, dear, dear little cousin! May I believe’ But that 


he did believe was evident from the gallant, but still respectful 
manner with which he saluted and embraced the now blushing girl. 

“Have the kindness to introduce your friend,” she said, with a 
fine expression of cousinly frankness subduing her confusion : and, 
on the introduction, she received and welcomed Leverett, witha 
degree of graceful ease which was quite striking in such a nymph 
of the woods. 

We pass farther particulars until after the introduction of Wheeler 
to his aged kinsfolk, and his young cousin, and the departure of 
Leverett, who was to abide beneath the roof of Mr. Russell. It was 
nearly time for the aged couple to retire; so Mrs. l’owers, the 
housekeeper, Biddy, the chambermaid, and Sam, the servant man, 
were called in to attend prayers. A chapter was read ; and then 
it was a beautiful sight to see the patriarchal form of Abel Foster, 
with those two bright young creatures on cither side of him, bend- 
ing with the meek earnestness of prayer. His long hair, blanched 
by the snows of fourscore winters, swept over his shoulders; and 
his fine blue eyes, yet quick and expressive, were lified up to 
heaven in the full confidence of Christian hope. Most fervently 


might not, that strength might be given according to the day. He 
commended all beneath his roof to the divine care and blessing. 
He alluded touchingly to his young kinsman, invoking, particularly 
for him, the guidance and protection of heaven. He prayed for 
his friends, for his enemies, for the heathen round about them; and, 
finally, for a blessing on the colonies, their rulers, and their strong 
men, that hearts might be quickened, and hands strengthened, 
against the evil day. ‘Then he invoked the paternal blessing of 
Jehovah upon all his creatures, and arose. As he did so Alice com- 
menced a hymn, in which the whole family joined ; and her clear, 
swect voice, as it occasionally rose to sustain the higher parts 
alone, seemed instinct with the sweetest melody, as with the loftiest 
spirit of devotion. So thought her cousir,, when, by request of her 
grandmother, she sang, solo, the following hymn : 


“Mighty Father, God of nations ! 
zisten to thy children’s cry, 

While we bless thee that salvation's 
Day-star beameth from on high! 

Fill our hearts with pure devotion, 
Sanctuaries of thy love, 

Where, enshrined, each pure emotion 
Seems allied to those above. 


Hark! the storm in strength is breaking , 
Fearful omens light our path, 

While our spirits, cold and quaking, 
Read the tokens of thy wrath. 

God of mercy, be thou near us, 
As an everlasting rock ; 

Then no storm can blight or sear us, 
And no fearful thing can shock ! 


When tornadoes, wild, are roaming, 
And fierce storms beset our way, 

May our spirits, upward soaring, 
Seek the fields that bloom for aye. 

Anthems there are silent never ; 
Periods of eternity, 

Hear one song, ‘ Praise God forever!’ 


” 


Mighty Father, praise to thee! 


within hearing. ‘There was no malice-prepense in the act, gentle 


spirit ; nothing but the hope of preparing thy beautiful lines, ” 
the change of taste, occasioned by the change of times. 
After a devout pause, which seemed intended for the gathering | 








back of the spirit to the necessary duties and scenes of life, Ava 
Foster arose from his chair, and, giving a hand to his young kins- 


did he pray that the bitter cup of war might pass aside ; but, if it |) 


H was very fine. 


man, commended him to the‘care of Alice, who, for the last two 
years, had taken from her infirm grandmother the duties of lady of 
the mansion. Before he turned to go, he said solemnly, ‘* May 
the blessing of Almighty God be upon you, this night, my chil- 
dren. May your slumbers be sweet and healthful. May no lurking 
foe be near ; but may the Angel of the Lord be round about you :” 
and, as they parted for the night, all bade each other adieu, with 
the spontaneous prayer, that if they met no more on earth, they 
might be reunited in a blessed eternity 

Little Bob an intelligent, but mischief-loving boy of fourteen, had 
a world of stories to tell his cousin, of adventures among the neigh- 
bouring Indians, with whom he was a favourite, often spending a 
greater part of his holydays among them. He had much knowledge 
to impart, which, to a Bostonian, could not fail to be interesting ; eo 
thought poor little Bob, who had never dveamed of a more absorb- 
ing interest, than that contained in the mysteries of trap, net, and 
noose. At length, however, he made a fortunate move. 

* Allie, I shall stifle here. Cousin, what do you say to a ram- 
ble? Sister and I often go out after our parents are in bed. Will 
you join us nowt” 

** With pleasure,” replied the young knight, as he spoke, helping 
to adjust the light mantle, which was already on the shoulders of 
Alice. 

“ Be very still,” she said. ‘If father and mother hear us go 
out, they will be concerned for our safety. But we never have any 
cause for apprehension, though we go out almost every evening, 
when it is fine.” 

Calling Mrs. Powers, she desired her to sit up until their return ; 
and they left the house. ‘They took the river-path, wandering on 
amid the fairy places that skirt that beautiful stream. 

“T feel myeelf quite at home here!” said George. ‘ These 
scenes have been so well described that I knew them, and recog- 
nized many objects to Leverett, before I inquired.” 

At that moment Sultan came bounding past ; and he added, “] 
have been wanting opportunity to compliment your Mercury.”’ 

‘Mercury !” she repeated, blushing at his undisguised earnest- 
ness ; but he saw that the scroll and bouquet had been removed. 

“Yes, cousin; if the messenger of the gods was so called, | 
know not why the bearer of love-tokens to a nymph may not be en- 
titled to the name.” 

* Love-tokens !"" 
smile, and a look somewhat equivocal. 

“ You are critical, coz. May not a bouquet and a buillet-doux be 
so denominated!” But his voice unconsciously fell to a lower key, 
| as he added, ‘‘ Come, Allie, be a good cousin, and tell me who has 
| been so wicked as to defraud me of my just rights, by dispossessing 
|| me of that dear little heart, which was promised to me years ago!” 
“No one, George,” she answered, with perfect naivete ; and 
|| here the matter might have rested, had not Robert slyly thrown in 
|| an interjection, ‘* Poor Savage !” 

“Pray explain,” said Wheeler, sadly fearing his witch of a cou- 
sin might be a coquette ; although there was nothing sinister in the 
sweet, but still confused expression of the face that confidingly 
sought his; and he was perplexed, though, it must be confessed, 
very agreably so. 

“1 will tell you,” said the boy, who had begun to be alarmed 
* Lieutenant Savage.” 








she again repeated, with a rather mischievous 











} 





| at the ominous silence. 

| Hush, Robert, I am ashamed of you 

| ** Just let me tell him that you are not going to marry Savage! 
I suppose cousin George will be glad as I am.” 

| “ Certainly ; most certainly, Robert,” replied George, smiling 

| at the boy’s simplicity ; **and he, Alice—he is your correspondent '" 

“ My correspondent !" she replied, laughing misehievously. * 1 

| have a great mind not to tell you. Indeed, I have a great mind not 
to let you know that the bouquet and note, which seem to be so 

distressing to you, came from my cousin Julia Ann Stanton, of 

Northampton, where Sultan has been for a week past; and from 

| whence he returned to-day. Are you satisfied 1” 

“Entirely,” replied George, sorely tempted by the beautiful 
ruby lips that had been trying to pout a little. “ But come, sweet 
| coz, let us sit under this very elm, where you told me we should 
|| sit, and talk over old times.” 

i| ‘They did so, and, while speaking of old kindnesses, and old af- 

fections, they were half-unconsciouly weaving new. The night 

The heavens were clear and starry, except in the 

|| direction of Mount Holyoke, where one dark magnificent cloud 
scemed depending from the sky, over which the summer lightning 





For the liberty I have taken with the rhythm and orthography, 1 played almost continuously, throwing light among the shadows of 
I beg pardon of the ancient author's epirit, if it now happens to be || the dark mountain ; while, in the valley, fire-flies shot along the 


clear atmosphere, so bright and so numerous it seemed as {a shower 
of young stars had been shaken from the sky. 

“ How beautiful !” exclaimed Alice, pointing to the full-horned 
moon hanging above the stream. 

“| always think of a tyrant and a coquette,” said George, “when 
I see the moon bending over the enraptured waters.” 
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“ And I always think of an angel looking down from heaven,” | 
returned Alice. ‘The moon is to me a sweet and familiar friend, || 
always looking upon me with an eye of love.” || 


“ Every one for his own fancy,” said Bob. ‘The moon always || 


hannien wakes. His voice is like the breath of love. 
gers stir the foliage. ‘They lift the dark hair from the cheek of the 


warriour’s bride. She waiteth in the lodge for her hero. She wait- 


| moon, like the manittoo of peace, looks down and smiles. Sow- | and Biddy following behind. The church had something of the ap- 
His soft fin- || pearance of a modern one on the Fourth of Jul 





y, only there was 
| more of solemn earnestness in the appearance of the people, more 
| of real necessity in the parade of arms. The services were solemn, 


looks cold and senseless to me. Nothing I feel or think ever seems || eth in the lodge and wondereth at his delay. Her eyes are like the || being such as the spiritual wants of the people were supposed to 
to go there. She looks so cold and immoveable, it appears to me || morning-star. They bring light and gladness to the soul. Her ear | 


that if we could come within arms’ length of her ladyship, we 
should not see her wink.” 

“ You have more love of fun than of poetry, my little Bobby,” | 
said George, with a smile. i 

“I have read some poetry,” replied Bob, ‘and I have read of || 
pretty girls; but I never saw, read, or heard of one, half as good or || 
half as pretty as our Allie. I had rather look into her sweet face, 
that talks without a sound, than upon the brightest moon that ever | 
shone above the woods of Holyoke :” and, throwing one arm round 
his sister’s neck, he turned his face up to hers, his mischievous gray || 
eyes squinting ¢unningly,with an expression half-comic, half-tender, | 
and gave her a kiss, which I cannot say was envied upon other than || 
circumstantial evidence, the whole weight of the testimony depend- || 
ing upon one low and quickly suppressed sigh. ‘The expression of |, 
the boy's face instantly passed into one of serious and earnest affec- 
tion, as he added, “ Allie has been all in all to me—sister, friend | 
and mother ; and it would be strange if, in the wide world, I could | 


love another like her.” 

“ Fie, Bob! fie!” said Alice, giving him a very gentle tap on the 
shoulder; ‘ you really make me ashamed ;” and as the moonlight 
glanced across her features, a brightening glimmer like that of tears | 
was seen. | 

“ Hush!” continued the girl, ‘ my favourites are coming ; wait 
here while I go and find them.’’ As she spoke she stepped into a 
little thicket, when half-a-dozen whippoorwills came hovering | 
around ; and a shower of seeds, particles of minced meat, etc., re- | 
paid their confidence. 

“T thought the whippoorwill was a very shy bird,’’ said George, | 
“ seldom approaching the habitations of man.” 

“It is; and, excepting this little flock of my sister's, I never saw 
one. She first won the confidence of the old ones by rescuing one 
It was badly hurt, and she 
Since that time | 


of them from a voracious king-bird. 
nursed it for a week, when it became able to fly. 
they have been familiar, and sister always visits their nest, and 
feeds their young. ‘This is the fifth summer they have built in the 
same place. Sister can take up the old birds, and even the young 
ones will feed from her hand: but nothing fears Alice, for every- | 
thing loves her; and you would find out that very soon, should you 
tive in Hadley. I think God was very good in giving me such a 
dear sister.” 


George assented to the proposition right cordially ; and, while he 


smiled at the boy's simplicity, he could not but admire the pious 
sentiment he breathed ; and by that time Alice had returned, when 
the grateful songs of her protegées gave a finish to the scene. So 
they thought until the graceful form of an Indian, in his light canoe, 
glided rapidly down the stream. 


“Hush! that is Nanunteenoo, the great Narragansett sachem !’ 
whispered Robert. “I saw him only yesterday in company with 
Monocho. I never saw a nobler man. 
ameng a thousand.” 

“Is it possible you can allow yourself to go out unprotected, 
when such dangerous neighbours surround you,” whispered George, | 
with a shudder. ‘ Recollect, dear Alice, that the possession of a 
captive like you would be a great stroke of policy with the artful 
chieftains. They then might almost make their own terms. I beg | 
of you, dearest Alice, that you will not go out again until the dan- 
ger is over.” 

“ You would not be afraid of Nanuntenoo should you see him,” 
said Robert, with fervour. * He said to Monocho yesterday, while |) 
speaking of another chief who had been very cruel to some female | 
captives, ‘The blood of woman never stained the hatchet of a 
brave.’”’ 

“ But you forget, my dear little Robert, that he might carry your 
sister away captive, and how would you bear that !” 

“I would go and ask him to restore her; and I know that || 
he would.” 

* But then he might take you.” 

“Oh no; the Indians will never harm me. 
a friend." 

“Hush, Bobby!" said Alice ; “we will not needlessly incur | 
danger. I now see that itis wrong. These strangers do not know 
you, my kind and noble little brother.” 

* Hist !"* said Bob, * and listen to the warriour's song. Perhaps | 
you do not know he is just married to Wanmasu, the beautiful 
daughter of Metacomet ; and if she is an Indian, she is the sweetest 
girl, except Allie, I everdid see. I had the pleasure of meeting her 
yesterday. She had wandered a little aside from her husband to pick | 
berries, when I first met him ; but she joined him in a few minutes. | 
She appeared quite faint from her extreme exercise, or perhaps from || 
hunger; and [ fortunately had a bottle of milk and some cakes, | 
which she accepted and ate with much apparent gratitude.” | 

“You have been in great company, I see,’’ said George. | 

“Hush, hush !" said Alice, “let us hear the chieftain’s song.” || 

Just then he began a low, monotonous chant, to which the mea- 
sured dip of the paddles gave a singula. and not unmelodious 
accompaniment. Upon the authority of Bob, who professed to un- 
derstand something of the Indian languages, I give the substance 
of the warriour’s chant as follows: 

“ Pair is the night. The woods of Connecticut are still. The 
waters are bright and clear. The stars are beautiful. ‘The pleasant 


! 
He might be distinguished 


| 


They know me for 














|| ductions England has seen for this long time.’ 


Her foot is swifter than the doe when she flieth to meet him. Thy 
hero is coming, fairest of the dark-eyed daughters of the forest. 
Thy hero is coming to make thee glad with love.” 


| is quick. She heareth the sound of the warriour's moccasin afar off. | 





By this time the chief had passed into the shadow of the distant 
mountain, and, making some remarks upon his performance, they | 


| returned home, where they found poor Mrs. Powers keeping watch 


in her dreams. 
Well might Alice Foster be called the Flower of Hadley ; for 


there was no sorrow in the whole settlement, which she did not, in 


|some degree, alleviate or share, and no joy which she did not 


enhance. Well might she be precious as the very sunlight, dear and 


necessary us the vital air, within the dwelling of her aged grand- | 


parents ; for she was always gentle, affectionate and cheerful. At 


| a single glance her appearance indicated extreme youth, with more 


than its average of versatility and buoyancy of character; but a 


ally visible in the sweet curve of her bewitching mouth ; or a shade 


of sadness passing over the clear depths of her dark, eloquent, blue 


| eye, like shadows over the sunny ficlds of summer. These belonged 


rather to the character of the times than to that of the individual. 
The next morning, Mr. Russell, with his young guest, called, 
accompanied by a person of so singular appearance, he would have 
been conspicuous in a throng , and, at the same time, have per- 
Lofty in his carriage, yet often shrinking 
as if in sudden fear, his habitual pride seemed mortified by suspicion. 


plexed every beholder. 


An expression of hauteur occasionally mingled with one very like 
remorse, and these again would pass into one of almost self-con- 
tempt, or perhaps fear, as if he were angry with himself for the in- 
dulgence of feelings which he could not resist ; but when in the 
presence of those in whom he confided, his conversational powers 


| were said to be rich and varied, in no ordinary degree, evincing a 


high order of intellect, as well as high cultivation. Especially was 


this true in regard to his pupils, who almost idolized him, naming 


| him, emphatically, * our friend.” Such was Goff, one of the puri- 
| tan judges who condemned the unfortunate King Charles 


As soon as the party had met, Abel Foster made some political 
inquiries, which to repeat would be only a recapitulation of the con- 
versations of yesterday. 

** How stands the world of letters around the court of Charley ?” 
inquired Goff, after the first pause. 


* Oh, there is quite a constellation of geniuses,” replied Leverett, 


“and of very different powers. While Gregory, who, by the way, 
has lately been appointed professor of mathematics at Edinburgh, 
is astonishing the scientific world with the exhibition of his refract- 
ing telescope, poor Otway is beguiling the court with a new tra- 
gedy, * Alcibiades,’ a copy of which was sent me: so, George, we 
may read, if we cannot see. Otway is soon coming out with a new 
piece—* Don Carlos’ is the reputed title.” 

“Did you hear anything of Butler and his inimitable work 1” 
again inquired Goff; and seeing a curious expression on the faces 
about him, he added, ** [t is inimitable ; and not the less so for cut- 
ting us. I could, indeed, wish he had chosen another subject ; 
but, since he has not, I must even laugh at myself along with 
him?” 

«There was a great deal said of him,” answered Leverett. ‘ Te 
had just published the second edition of Hudibras, and it was said 
to be taking a great run.” 

* And what of Dryden?” pursued the inquirer 

“ Ah! he makes a fine courtier, flattering protector and king with 
equal facility. Last year, however, he disgraced himself by a low 
and miserable criticism, of a low and miserable fellow, one Settle, 
The 
earl of Rochester has taken. Settle under his protection ; and they 


who, weak as he is, has made Dryden tremble for his fame. 


are playing the Empress of Morocco of Settle, and the Amboyna of | 


Dryden, in opposition to each other ; Collier and Buckingham, the 
meanwhile, reviling honest John with all the bitterness of eavy.”’ 
“Did you hear any account of Dr. Thomas Hyde?” 


|| Abel Foster. 


* Yes, the world is all alive with his ‘ Ilistory of the Religion of 


the Ancient Persians.’ It is said tobe one of the most learned pro- 


“TT doubt not that,” returned the other; “1 knew him when at 


| Oxford. He was at King's College with my poor boy, the father of 


these children ; and a wonder he was, even then. He assisted my 
old friend Walton, in the Polyglott Bible, before he was eighteen. 
One more inquiry, and that is of Dr. Isaac Barrow, another friend 
of my son?” 

“Ilis reputation for wit, versatile powers, and scientific know- 
ledge, has not in the least declined, and he is just chosen vice- 
chancellor.” . 

The conversation soon took a more general turn, in which Rubert 
sustained no small part. The day passed off happily, and at an early 
hour the guests took leave, for the next day was the Sabbath. The 


morning was fine, and the villagers issued forth, without the sound |! 


of bell. All went—old and young, infant and infirm. 
remain at home in safety ; for the church was, during worship, @ 


inquired | 


None could | 


| require, and the whole appearance of the assembly devout. A hymn 
of Wigglesworth, or rather an extract from his “ Vanity of Vani- 
‘ime was read, of which the following stanzas were sung: 

} “ Learn what deceitful toys and empty things 

| This world and all its best enjoyments be ; 


Out of the earth no true contentment springs, 
For all things here are vexing vanity. 


** For what is beauty but a fading flower, 
Or what is pleasure but the devil's bait, 
Whereby he catcheth whom he would devour, 
And multitudes of souls doth ruinate.” 


Before the last note had ceased to vibrate on the ear a rifle was 
pointed through a broken pane, and a ball whizzed through the 
| house, doing no further injury than splintering a pillar on the oppo- 
site side. It was but the work of an instant for each man to shoul- 
| der his musket and rush to the defence of his premises ; while everv 
| heart that was left within the church seemed for a moment paralyzed 


with horrour. Very soon was heard the clash of armour and the 


. || discharge of musketry, mingled with the demoniac yells of the 
close observer might see an expression of latent firmness, occasion- | ; 


savages. 
“They are contending against fearful odds,” said Robert, who 
had stationed himself at a window to make observations. 


“Come down from there, my son!” said Abel Foster; and he 
obeyed, though rather reluctantly. 

‘To describe the distress within that little building would be im- 
possible. Shrieking children were seen clinging to weeping mothers ; 
old persons were tottering forward to shield a daughter or a grand- 
child, or perhaps to receive support; young girls were wringing 
their hands in silent agony. Some were nearly swooning ; while 
‘ others sat perfectly erect, cold and still, as if terrour had actually 

deprived them of life. In this fearful emergency Alice Foster exhi- 
bited the good effects of a well-disciplined mind. She went from 
one to another, like a spirit of hope, or like the embodied presence 
of Faith, and soon the house was comparatively still. 

“Mrs. Peibles,” said she to a half-distracted mother, “let me 
There, little Harry, hush! hush !” 
little fellow was still. 


take your baby. and soon the 

“Mrs. Thornton, have the kindness to help me and Mrs. Powers 
move this table. Grandfather—grandmother—Mrs. Duncan, come 
here ; and, assisted 
by Biddy and Robert, she deposited the three oldest persons in the 


this place is more sheltered than any other ;” 


house in a place where they might be more secure from the random 
shots. 

“This lamentation can do no good, and may do much harm,” she 
said to a group of girls who were sobbing hysterically. “ Let us 
strive to be calm,” she continued, making an effort to speak with 
composure, while her own lips were blanched to the whiteness of 
marble. ‘My dear friends, my dear little children, let us trust in 
God. 
Father, pray with us.” 

At this suggestion, so consonant with their habits of piety, all 
gathered round the venerable man, who knelt in the midst. 


He is strong and mighty to save, even to the uttermost 


Ina 
moment all was still, and the distinct and clear “ Let us pray,” con- 
trasted strangely with the clamour without. Fervently did the good 
man pour out his soul in prayer, and most fervently did those about 
him respond to his cries for mercy; then, commending all to the 
divine protection, he arose. 

As the strife without increased, it seemed as if the stillness of 
death re igned within ; for terrour too intense for the utterance of 
All gathered their 
children and their aged parents about them, and the villagers were 


sounds had taken possession of their hearts 


grouped together in families 

Robert had discovered a loop-hole, which he said was perfectly 
safe, where he sat making observations 

*“ What news now, Bobby!” asked Alice, as she sat, with an arm 
round each of her aged parents. 

“Bad, very bad, looking forward, but glorious looking back 
With all our disadvantages we have not lost a single man as yet, 
and only a very few appear to be wounded. I wish I had brought 
father's rifle He falls. It 


must not be useless;” and, before the shrmking Alice could detain 


There, one poor fellow has lost his! 


him, he had rushed into the midst, where he was in danger of being 
crushed in the desperate struggle. Regardless of all danger, Atice 
flew after him, and while arrows, bullets, swords and knives were 
fiving, rattling and gleaming around her, she darted like a spirit 
through the depths of the crowd, just as he was in the act of dis- 
charging the rifle, which he had obtained. George Wheeler was 
standing behind Robert, attending to a wounded companion; and 
just as Alice appeared on the spot, and attempted to seize her bro- 
ther’s hand, an uplifted tomahawk, which had been aimed at George, 
and by him disregaraed, was in the act of making its whirling 
descent. ‘The sudden appearance of Alice, her youth, her extreme 
beauty, her utter disregard of danger, seemed to paralyze the hand 
of the Indian; and the weapon being involuntarily withdrawn, he 
pavsed for an instant, as ifhe had met one of those beautiful spirits 
which sometimes bless his morning visions ; and then, with an ap- 
parent conviction of her humanity, he seized and attempted to drag 
her through the crowd. But in an instant he was felled to the 
earth, and the girl, without having been able to arrest the attention 


pro tem. fortress. Among the verv first im attendance on the sacred ‘| of her brother, so entirely was he carried away by the spirit of the 
duties was the family of Abel Foster. They went forth, the old || scene, was borne back to the house, she hardly knew how, until 
lady leaning on the arm of George, the patriarch himself on that of the half-reproachful voice of George Wheeler assured her of com- 
Alice, with Robert walking gravely before, and Mrs. Powers, Sam || parative safety. 
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BY MRS. JAMESON. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Etizaseru hated that the clergy should be married, and openly 
insulted the wife of Archbishop Parker. ‘The archbishop had been 
chaplain to her mother, Anne Boleyn; and there was nothing in 
which Elizabeth displayed more good sense and good feeling than 
in the favour she showed to all the relations and friends of her un- 
fortunate mother; at the same time that she refrained from bring- 
ing furward the question of her divorce, and buried in silence all 
that could reflect on the memory of her father. Parker was dis- 
tinguished by her in the beginuing of her reign, and she frequently 
visited him at his palace at Lambeth. On one of these occasions, 
when she had been feasted with particular splendour by the arch- 
bishop and his wife, she thanked the former with many gracious 
expressions ; then turning to Mrs. Parker, “* And you,” said she, 
‘madam I may not call you; mistress I am ashamed to call you ; 
so I know not what to call you; but yet I do thank you.” Parker 
himself ended his life in disgrace, because he was not sufficiently 
subservient to her will. Archbishop Grindal, a most conscientious 











construed into high-treason. If the revenue fell short, she swore i 
at them all for ** idle knaves ;” and the discussion of the Irish af- | 


fairs was sure to produce a fit of ill-temper. ‘The most celebrated || — 


of these deputies were Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Gray, Walter Ear! || 
of Essex, and Sir John Perrot. The latter, who was the most en- i 
lightened and humane of them all, had nearly been brought to the || 
block in consequence of his Irish administration. The young fa- || 
vourite Essex and the gallant Lord Mountjoy also commanded in || 
Ireland, much to their own discontent, as well as their queen. 

As for the domestic government of Elizabeth, it was prudent, || 
firm, and vigilant, on the principle of self-preservation and self-in- 
terest, rather than of enlightened benevolence. ‘To increase her | 
revenues, to increase her power, to govern without a parliament, || 
to preserve the country from all enemies without, and her throne || 
and person from all enemies within ; these were the principles on | 
which she acted, and these the ends she pursued. But to spread | 
instruction among her subjects, to extend freedom, to “scatter 
blessings round the land ;” these formed no part of her plan. She || 
referred everything to se/f. Her best qualities fitted her to take || 
the helm of government in times when it required a strong hand to 
grasp the sceptre. She was at once fearless and cautious, firm and 
artful, frugal and ostentatious ; she could trample down pride, re- | 
pel presumption, retort insult, and defy danger But when did she | 
comfort or help the weak-hearted ' or raise up the fallen! or exalt | 
humble merit! or cherish unobtrusive genius? or spare the of- | 





and worthy prelate, ventured to remonstrate against her religious 
despotism, as unbecoming, and to remind her that she too was ac- 
countable to God, and ought not to take upon herself to decide 
points better left to the management of the bishops. Elizabeth 
was furious; the good archbishop remained in disgrace, and was 
forbidden to exercise the duties of his office. ‘The anger of Eliza- 
beth continued for five years, during which the prelate was sus- 
pended and banisied from the court ; and then the old man, grow- 
ing blind, resigned his dignity and retired : he died in 1583. Elizabeth 
was then resolved to choose an archbishop of Canterbury who would 
neither interfere with her nor control her. She raised Whitgift to 
that dignity : a man of a severe and tyrannical spirit, whose senti- 
ments and views agreed with her own. A court called the “ High 
Commission,” exercised the same kind of jurisdiction in the reign 
of Elizabeth as the dreadful Inquisition in Spain. It was a court 
instituted to take cognizance of all religious delinquencies, heresy, 
and contumacy ; and its measures were, in reality, quite as arbi- 
trary, though its punishments were neither so cruel, nor so secret, 
nor so numerous, as those of the Roman Catholic tribunal. 

Government.—It must be admitied that Elizabeth's foreign 
policy, her wars, treaties, and alliances with the states of Europe, || 
were most admirably managed : and, in particular, the principle of 
never making war but in self-defence cannot be too highly praised : | 
and though it has been asserted that she adhered to this principle | 
from avarice or policy, rather than from Christian or feminine feel- 
ing, yet let her have all the commendation she deserves, for be- | 
queathing to posterity the proof and the example, that a sovereign 
may obtain the highest respect and renown, without aspiring ad 
conquest, and leading armies to invade and rob their neighbours 
Another characteristic of Elizabeth's government at home and 
abroad was its consistency. She was not in the habit of changing || 
her ministers and counsellors with every change of public opinion ; | 
there was no going in or out of office on slight occasions. ‘The | 
same men served her in the same capacities nearly through her | 
reign, and this gave extraordinary stability to all her purposes 
Lord Burleigh was her prime minister for forty years. His son 
Robert Cecil, Walsingham, Throckmorton, and Davison, secreta- 
ries ; Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of the exchequer; Sir Fran- 
cis Knolles, Siz Nicholas Bacon, and his son Francis Bacon, were 
among the most remarkable and influential of the statesmen of her | 
time. It is true that Sir Christopher Hatton owed his rise to his |) 
graceful person and his skill in dancing; and that Leicester was (| 
indebted for her favour merely to his superficial accomplishments : 
these, however, were among the few exceptions. In general she | 
was not governed by caprice in the choice of her ministers, and 
they were as faithful to her as she was steady to them. 1} 

Her chief foreign enemy was Philip the Second, who had mar- Ht 
ried her sister, and afterward wished to marry herself. Him, though || 
he wielded the power and resources of haif the known world, she || 
defied from her little kingdom, and was uniformly successful against 
him. She assisted the Dutch in their war against the Spanish |) 
tyranny: though, when at first they sought her help, and offered || 
her the sovereignty of the Low Countries, she refused them, in 
terms of contempt, telling them it was unreasonable to have stirred 
np 80 great a commotion merely on account of the mass, and up- |) 
braiding them with their rebellion. But she afterward redeemed 
herself nobly and wisely, for she found it more politic to combat 
Philip the Second in Holland than on the soil of her native England. 
The whole history of this war of liberty against despotism is most 
interesting, and many of Elizabeth's bravest commanders and most 
accomplished courtiers distinguished themselves in it, particularly 
Sir Philip Sidney, who perished at Zutphen; Peregrine Bertie, | 
Lord Willoughby, and Sir Francis Vere. Holland became, in fact, 
a school of arms for the young nobility. As to Elizabeth's conduct || 
in Scotland and Ireland, it may truly be said that her policy towards Ht 
Scotland was the most perfidious, and towards Ireland the most )| 
atrociously cruel and impolitie, that ever was pursued by any || 
Chnistian sovereign. She hated the latter country, because she || 
derived no revenne from it, and it was a constant source of trouble | 
and expense to her; no measures but those of extreme rigour were 
resorted to, and accordingly, during her whole reign, we find Ire-| 
land a scene of frightful contests and mutual massacre. “ The 
English,” says Hume, “ instead of inviting the Irish to adopt the 
more civilized customs of their conquerors, even refused. though 
earnestly solicited, to communicate to them the privilege of their 
laws, and everywhere marked them out as aliens and as enemies. 
Thrown out of the protection of justice, the natives could find no 
security but in force ; and flying the neighbourhood of cities, which | 
they could not approach with safety, they sheltered themselves 
in their marshes and forests from the insolence of their inhuman 
masters. Being treated like wild beasts, they became such; and 
joining the ardour of revenge to their untamed barbarity, they grew 
every day more intractable and more dangerous.” 

The lord-deputy ¢as the lord-lieutenant of Ireland was called || 
in those days) had a most difficult part to act. All Elizabeth's |) 
generals and courtiers abhorred the Irish service, for it procured || 
them neither thanks nor reputation. They never could succeed in || 














pleasing their imperious mistress, who demanded unrelenting ri- || to certain countries, has lasted to our time. 


gour on their part, and the slightest remissness of severity was 


| prisoned during nine years for contracting a marriage displeasing | 


| had recourse to a secret marriage, she caused them to be separated, 


|of the same kind of petty and vexatious despotism and envious | 


| 
| particular commodity ; and for any other person to sell it was as | 


|| were suspected of having these commodities illegally, gave rise to 


fending ? or pardon the guilty! ‘The numbers that perished in her 
reign for high-treason exceed belief; nor is it necessary to shock || 
young readers with the details ; it is sufficient just to mention that 
eight hundred persons were hanged after the * Rising in the North.” | 
Yet Elizabeth did not think that due severity had been exercised ; | 
and the earl of Sussex, who commanded there, complains of the | 
“hangman's office” to which he had been called, and the difficulty | 
of giving content at court. If the horrid butchering barbarity of | 
some of these executions, as those of Arden, ‘Vichborne, and the | 
Babingtons, be imputed to the times, it shows that Elizabeth's hu- 
manity, like her wisdom, could not go beyond that of the age in| 
which she lived. In spite of her just and real popularity, plots, | 
conspiracies, revolts were of constant recurrence ; and we find the 
noblest families of that time, the Howards, Fitzalans, Percies, Ne- 
vils, Pagets, with their adherents, suffering for high-treason, and | 
constantly in open or secret rebellion against her 

Of her arbitrary power, and the extent of her prerogative, some | 
instances are amusing, some astonishing, some disgusting. It was | 
allowed in parliament ‘that she was absolute—that she had the | 
power to release herself from any law—that she was a species of | 
divinity.” Her proclamation—tiat is, the public expression of her | 
royal will—was equal in effect to the law of the land. By one of 
these proclamations her subjests were forbidden to wear their ruffs | 
more than a quarter of a yard in width, and their rapiers more than | 
a yard long. It was in vain the preachers thundered against the 
* Devil's kingdom of great ruffs,” as it was called in those days ; | 
and Elizabeth, although most partial to this appendage of dress, as |! 
we may see from her pictures, was determined not to allow her | 
people to go beyond the degree of extravagance and absurdity she | 
thought becoming to herself. Officers were appointed to tear the | 
roffs and break the rapiers of those who transgressed the queen's | 
edict against them. ‘This reminds us of the Czar Peter shaving off || 
the beards of his loving subjects by means of official barbers | 

There 's a proclamation imserted in Burney'’s History of Music, | 
by which any private musician, any singing man or boy who excel- | 
led in his art, might be pressed into the service of the royal chapel. | 
Another prohibits the cultivation of woad, a plant most useful and | 
valuable in our manufactures, because her majesty disliked the | 
smell of it. These and some other acts of capricious power may 
sound rather ludicrous than terrible, but at the time were pro- 
ductive of much private loss and misery. By another proclamation, | 
if there was any affray or riot in the streets, the provost-marshal 
might seize an offender, and hang him up without further trouble. 

In parliament, it happened almost every session that members 
were arrested and sent to the ‘Tower for too preat freedom of speech ; 
and sometimes she would “ rate the commons soundly,” and they, 
like beaten children, submitted ; complimented her on her saving 
grace and all-preventing goodness, and offered up the “ last breath 
of their nostrils, and the last drop of blood in their hearts, to be 
breathed forth—to be poured out for ber safety.” None of the no- 
bility could marry, and no man could travel out of England, with- 
out her royal permission. ‘These prerogatives were claimed both 
by her predecessors and successors, but were exercised by Eliza- | 
beth with peculiar rigour in many cases. Lord Hertford was im- | 








to her. ‘The accomplished earl of Southampton for four years en- 
treated permission to marry Elizabeth Vernon, a beautiful girl of 
the court, and cousin to his friend Lord Essex. The queen could | 
not be induced to consent, and when, wearied by this tyranny, they 


and sent to the ‘Tower for several months. Many other instances 


temper might easily be enumerated 

Comumerce.—Manufactures, trade, and navigation, made great 
progress in Elizabeth's reign: but her encouragement of commerce 
went no farther than the mere improvement of her revenues by the 
shortest meang, and these means were se far from being beneficial 
in themselves, or worthy of a wise and enlightened sovereign, 
that they strike us as exceedingly barbarous. For instance, she 
would sell to certain individuals the privilege of dealing in some 


illegal as smuggling is now. -‘This was called a monopoly. It was | 
as if, in these days, one individual alone had a right to sell sugar, | 
| 


, and all other persons were obliged to go to his shop and buy it of 


him at any price he might choose to put on it. But in Elizabeth's || 
time there were monopolies of salt, coals, iron, lead, and tin; oil || 
and vinegar, glass, brushes, beer, wine, leather; in short, fifty or 
sixty articles among the comforts and even necessarics of life, which || 
were thus in the hands of one dealer, who could alone supply all || 
others. To lord Essex the queen gave the monopoly of wines | 
It should be observed, that not only the high prices of these things 

thus became a great hardship, and discouraged the use of them, | 
but the right of the monopolist to search the houses of those who 


the most intolerable private and public oppression ever known in a | 
country which had the least pretensions to be called free. The | 
grandest of these monopolies. that of the East India Company, by ! 
which a certain set of persons had the exclusive right of trading 





(To be continued.) 
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THE MUSE, 


BEAUTY AND THE WAVE. 


Beavry sat tracing with sportive finger, 
Names on the ocean's sands one day ; 

Watching how long each wave would linger, 
Ere it had washed the print away. 


First, Hope's she sketched—the wave just kiss’d it, 
Then sank to ocean's breast again, 

As half regretful to have miss'd it, 
And with the maid let Hope remain. 


Next Friendship's name, so fond yet fleeting, 
The maiden on the sand enshrined ; 

The wave flowed on—but soon retreating, 
No trace of Friendship left behind 


Love's then appeared ; "twas deeply graven, 
On that frail page, by Beauty's hand ; 

The wave returned ; ah! silly maiden, 
Love's vows were ever writ on sand 


When one by one, each name had perished, 
Beauty grew wearied of her play ; 

Finding that all most prized and cherished, 
Some passing wave will sweep away ! 





THE CONTRAST. 


Between two eyes | must expire 
My heart is gone, | own— 
A black one vets it all on fire, 
A blue one melts it down : 
There's lightning in the black one’s glance, 
A sunbeam in the blue; 
One strikes it like a piercing lance, 
And one steals gently through 


By fire or water then it goes ; 
But which I'm yet to learn— 
At morn it burns, at night it flows ; 
And flames and weeps by turn. 
One piercer or one meter I 
Could face and never quake ; 
But two to one my powers defy— 
No battle | can make 


Singly. I own, I've often sparr'd 
With Aazel and with jet; 

And, though by half-a-score hit hard, 
I've not been vanquish'd yet. 

With one I'd fight its utmost art, 
Though light or dark its hue ; 

But set on thus by both, my heart 
Is beaten black and blue. 





THE POET'S MISTRESS 


She is alone, and casts her gaze 
Upon the page his hand has traced ; 
And as she reads those thrilling lays, 
Each thought of grief is half effaced 
Pair is the theme that greets her here, 
For to fair love those words refer ; 
But oh, the lines are doubly dear 
Because they paint his love for her ' 


*Tis true the triumphs of his songs 
Are ever welcome to her heart, 
Even when the witching strains belong 
To things in which she claims no part. 
The glorious meed of fame that he 
Draws from the crowd with pride she views ; 
But who can paint her bliss to see 
Herself the idol of his muse ! 


The crown of laurel that he wears, 
By Genius won in Life's wild race, 
Though oft bedewed by blood and tears, 
To her is all of joy and grace 
But now his poet-hand doth move 
That crown of bays, so proud and sweet, 
From where it rested, and in love 
Lays down the laurels at her feet ! 


GALLA BRAE, 


O, tell me did you ever see 
Sweet Galla on a summer night, 
When ilka star had ope'd its e’e, 
An’ upp'd the broom wi’ saft pale light! 
Ye'd never gang toward the town, 
Ye wadna like the flauntie day, 
If ance ye saw the moon blink down 
Her bonnie beams on Galla Brae 


A’ silent, save the wimpling tune, 
The win's asleep, nae leaflet siirs ; 
O’ gie me Galla ’neath the moon, 

Its siller birk an’ goudon furze. 
There's monic anither leesome glen ; 
But let ‘in talk o’ wilk they may, 

O' a’ the rigs an’ shaws I ken 
There's nane sae fair as Galla Brae. 


I crept a wee thing on its sod, 

A laughing laddie there I stray'd ; 
I roved beside its burnie’s side 

In morning air an’ gloaming shade : 
Its gowans were the first I pu'd, 

An’ still my leal heart loves it sae, 
That when I dee nae grave would be 

Sic hallow'd earth as Galla Brae. 











ORIGINAL CRITICISMS. 


THE WORKS OF DRAMATIC WRITERS. 


BY MRS. C. A. STEVENS. 


WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE—BY LORD BYRON. 

Tis play, although it has never become what is technically 
termed an acting one, possesses, as we shall tind on a careful review 
of it, a singularly excellent moral—strict poetical beauties—great 
development of character—chaste purity of language—and a truly 
wholesome lesson for parents. 

Werner is the only child of a rich Bohemian nobleman, such as 
held unlimited power over his numerous vassals and retainers. He 
has been banished by his father, who consented to adopt his grand- 
son on condition that all authority over him should be relinquished 
by his unhappy parents. Werner has in the meantime become a 
heart-breken, spirit-tired invalid. The former hardy energies of the 
man, the soldier and the noble, have degenerated into the gloomy 
apathy of the morose and wretched misanthrope. At this period 
we are first introduced to him. He has heard of the death of his 
father—has been taken ill on his route to obtain possession of his 
just inheritance—has also become informed that his son had for some 
time been absent from the castle of his grandfather, and that sole 
possession of the feudal domain is sought by the next heir, Stralen- 


heim, Werner's implacable foe. Chance directs him for shelter and | 
repose to the very home of Werner—his life has been saved by the 
united exertions of two travellers who happen to be pursuing the 

Although twenty-two years have | 


same course as Stralenheim. 
elapsed since Werner was expelled the home of his fathers, Stralen- 
heim half-recognizes him in the faded form of the unhappy inhabi- 
tant of the ruined palace on the frontier of Silesia. Werner is aware 
of this, and seeks the apartment of his enemy, with an intention, to 
say the best of it, at least <ioubtful : honour, humanity, and the gen- 
tle feelings of his nature, however, triumph, and he only robs the 
sleeping victim of his resentment and dread. One of the strangers 
who saved Stralenheim’s life proves to be Werner's son, who, after 
an estrangement of twelve years, is recognised on the instant by the 
fond yearnings of a mother’s heart ; to him is entrusted the disco- 
very of the robber, whom he finds in the person of his own father 
even at their first interview—on whose dangerous precepts, at this 
moment of awful excitement, turn the crime, and subsequent dupli- 
city of the son. Werner, in extenuation of his act, (that of robbing 
Stralenheim of a rouleau,) thus expresses himself : 


‘Ulric, before you dare despise your father, 

Learn to divine and judge his actions. Young, 
Rash, new to life, and rear'd in Luxury’s lap, 
Is it for you to measure passion's force, 
Or misery’s temptation? Wait—(not long, 
It cometh like the night, and quickiy)—wait— 
Wait till, like me, your hopes are blighted—till 
Sorrow and Shame are handmaids of your cabin, 
Famine and Poverty your guests at table, 
Despair your bed-fellow—then rise, but not 
From sleep,and judge! Should'that day e’er arrive— 
Should you see then the serpent, who hath coil'd 
Himself around all that is dear and noble 
Of you and yours, lie slumbering in your path, 
With but his folds between your steps and happiness ; 
When he, who lives but to tear from you name, 
Lands, life itself, lies at your mercy, with 
Chance your conductor, midnight for your mantle, 
The bare knife in your hand, and Earth asleep, 
Even to your deadliest foe ; and he, as’t were, 
Inviting death by looking like it, while 
His death alone can save you—thank vour God ! 
If then, like me, content with petty plunder, 
You turn aside—I did so. 

Ulric. But— 

Werner. Hear me ! 
T will not brook a human voice—scarce dare 
Listen to my own (if that be human still)— 
Hear me! you do not know this man—I do. 
He's mean, deceitful, avaricious. You 
Deem yourself safe, as young and brave ; but learn, 
Few are secure from desperation, few 
From subtlety. My worst foe, Stralenheim, 
Housed in a prince's — couched within 
A prince's chamber, lay below my knife! 
An instant—a mere motion—the least impulse 
Had swept him and all fears of mine from earth. 
He was within my power—my knife was raised, 
Withdrawn, and I’m in his—are you not so’? 
Who tells me that he knows you not ’—who says 
He hath not lured you here to end you’ or 
To plunge you with your parents in a dungeon? 

Ulric. Proceed, proceed ! 

Werner. Me he hath ever known, 
And hunted through each change of time—name—fortune, 
And why not you ? Are you more versed in men? 
He wound snares round me ; flung along my path 
Reptiles whom, in my youth, I would have spurn'd 
Even from my presence ; but, in spurning now, 
Fill only with fresh venom! Will you be 
More patient ? Ulric !—Ulric !—there are crimes 
Made venial by the occasion, and temptations 
Which nature cannot master or forbear. 

We next find Ulric intent on releasing his parents from their 
gloomy abode. For this purpose he gives his father a valuable 
family gem—well knowing that no sooner shall it glitter in the 
mercenary eye of their host, than every means will be provided for 
their journey. 

The traveller who assisted Ulric in saving Stralenheim’s life is 
suspected of the robbery, and, to avoid disgrace, is concealed by the 
conscience-stricken Werner. Stralenheim has despatched messen- 
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gers to summon assistance, with @ view to secure the person of 
Werner; and thus it becomes imperative that he should depart 


| 


| 
| immediately. 
} The pretended suspicion of Ulric that his father had murdered 
| Stralenheim is a demoniac idea, and leaves us without one particle 
| of sympathy for the hardened villain and murderer. 

‘They arrive at Castle Siegendorf—are enthroned in grandeur 
| and magnificence. Werner (or Siegendorf) is universally beloved. 


|| Not so his son: he is dreaded, and by some detested. He has long, | 


| it should seem, been leagued with Wolffe and his dark followers ; 
‘| and though betrothed to his loving and lovely cousin, (the daughter 
|| of the murdered Stralenheim,) and obedient to his parents, seems 
| likely to inherit none of his father’s virtues. 


| Siegendorf, when dissuading his son from joining the chase, uses | 


'! the mild tone of persuasion rather than command—giving as his rea- 
| son, that of its being near the appointed festival to he held in ho- 
|, nour of the restoration of peace in Prague; when he likewise warns 
|| his son against one of his associates, urging that he is said by “ the 
| world” to belong to “ the black bands” of the forest, the reply of 
|| Ulric cannot but strike daggers to his father’s breast. 


Ulric. In any case, 
I thought you knew it better than to take 
An accusation for a sentence. 

Siegendorf. Son! 
I understand you: you refer to——but 
My destiny has so involved about me 
Her spider-web, that I can only flutter 
Like the poor fly, but break it not. ‘Take heed, 
Ulric, you have seen to what the passions led me ; 
‘Twenty long years of misery and famine 
Quench’d them not—twenty thousand more, perchance, 
Hereafter, (or even in moments which 
Might date for years, did anguish make the dial, ) 
May not obliterate or expiate 
‘The madness and dishonour of an instant. 
Ulric, be warn’d by a father! "T'was not 
By mine, and you behold me! 


| In the last act, Siegendorf informs his son, that during the cele- 
|, bration of the festival, he has beheld Gabor, on whom suspicion of 
} the murder has always rested—the recognition was mutual ; and, 
|| at the very moment he is relating particulars to Ulric, a stranger 
| seeks an audience, who proves to be Gabor—he evinces no symp- 
| tom of cowardice, but boldly and unequivocally accuses Ulric of the 


hands from the evidence of the horrid deed. 

Under this most frightful, most appalling of all trials to a parent’s 
heart, (and especially to so devoted a one as his,) Siegendorf bears 
himself with fortitude, presence of mind, dignity, and great equani- 

mity of temper, while his fiendish son thus fearfully retorts the mis- 
| taken, the dangerous precepts of his unhappy father . 
“If you condemn me, yet 

Remember who hath taught me once too often 

‘To listen to him! Who proclaim'd to me 

That there were crimes made venial by the occasion? 

That passion was our nature? that the goods 

Of heaven waited on the goods of fortune ! 


The man who is 
At once both warm and weak invites to deeds 
He longs to do, but dare not! Is it strange 
That I should act what you could think? We have done 
With right and wrong, and now must only ponder 
Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 
Whose life I saved from impulse, as, unknown, 
I would have saved a peasant’s ora dog's, I slew 
Known as our foe—but not from vengeance. He 
Wasa rock in our way which I cut through, 
As doth the bolt, because it stood between us 
And our true destination. 

. You kindled first 
The torch—you show’d the path ; now trace me that 
Of safety—or let me !" 





The conclusion may be readily anticipated. Ulric, to ensure his 
own safety, seeks the retirement of Gabor, with an armed force, for 
| the purpose of despatching him ; but he is prevented by Siegendorf, 
| who has planned and effected Gabor’s escape. The piece then con- 
| cludes with the horrour of the Countess Josephine and Ida at the 
infamy of the wretched Ulric. 
| ‘The poetic claims of this play adapt it infinitely more to the clo- 
| set than the stage. The character of Werner's wife is exquisitely 
|drawn. No author ever understood the true and exalted energies 
| of the female character better than Byron. In the early scenes of 
| the piece, Josephine wins our respect and unfeigned admiration. 
| Her devotion—her truly Christian-like demeanour under the most 
| bitter reverse of fortune, are finely contrasted with the despair and 
| settled despondency of her lord. Even as a poem, Werner affords 
an admirable maxim to the human mind generally. It shows the 
| goods Fortune ever has in store, if we submit tamely to her decrees ; 
| while patience and resignation to the divine order of things will in 
| the end triumph, and can never fail—in some respects at least—to 


| produce a happy result. 
| 


| 
| 
| 








Nore.—This play has been most judiciously curtailed by Mr. 
| Macready, who, by his acting, has made the hero perfectly his own ; 
| but, although I am in possession of a copy so marked, I have in all 
| the quotations given the original text of the author. 


A bisnor’s pun.—A short time since the bishop of London 
preached in the morning and Dr. Hook in the evening, when the 
collections amounted to several hundred pounds. On bod 
wondering how so large a sum was collected, the bishop observed, 

| It was done by Hook or by Crook.” 











| murder of Stralenheim, declaring he saw him cleanse his polluted | 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Dear sin—I trust that I shall not be considered officious in ven- 

| turing to hint at a change in one of the customs of our great city. 
You have doubtless with others suffered both inconvenience and 

mortification, while walking with a lady in our crowded Broadway, 

| from not being allowed to offer her the support of your arm, or 
|| from having it refused when offered. Wouid it not be a decided 
| improvement if it could be generally understood that a lady should 
| always take the arm of the gentleman she allows to escort hert 
| She would then escape those invidious remarks and severe criti- 
cisms to which she is now subject if she break the proscribed rule. 
I have chosen the columns of your justly approved puper, feeling 
that a gentleman of your acknowledged politeness will not re- 
fuse your support to this daring infringement upon long estab- 
| lished customs. PORTIA. 





1 Instead of any remarks of our own, we copy the following article 
| from the American, in reply to Portia —Ed. N. Y. Mirror. 


| 

| It is really abominable !’’ said Miss Sophia Singleton. 

|} Oh shocking!’ chorussed a number of young ladies who were 
| sitting around. 

| “Pray, ladies, what 7s the matter?” said Henry Jones, as he 
| joined the coterie. 

| The matter!” replied all at once ; “ why—” 

| One at a time, if you please, ladies ; really it is too hard that 
| so many sweet voices should combine to attack a poor mortal like 
| myself, who, having but one pair of ears, can attend to no more than 
| Come, Miss Singleton, will you tell me what causes 





“CARRY ARMS!" 


| one at a time. 
| so much indignation ?” 

“Why, this morning Helen Clarke walked down Broadway with 
|| Mr. Stone, and took his arm ; and in the evening she was on the 
|| Battery with Mr. Lewis, and took his arm also !” 
| And is that all?” said Jones, quietly. 

** All!” exclaimed the young ladies, aghast with horrour 

“ Well, ladies, I think Miss Clarke was perfectly right: shall I 
state my reasons and try to convince you '” 

**Oh! you can never convince us.” 

“At least Tcantry. I believe you will grant that when a lady 
| walks with a gentleman, it is for the sake partly of his company, 
| partly of his protection. Am I right?” 

“ Perfectly.” 
“Well, unless she takes his arm, she can enjoy neither. In the 
| first place, they cannot carry on a conversation unless the man 
bends forward, in which case the least inequality in the pavement 
| may cause him to stumble against her, and down they must both 
| go; or ifa passer by brushes against him, the result is the same. 
‘In the second place, they may be separated by a crowd, and the 
| lady severely hurt, while her companion can afford her neither pro- 
tection nor assistance, and may even remain unaware that any acci- 
dent has happened ! 
then a gentleman’s arm would be useful ; moreover, when a lady is 
fatigued, she would find the support of an arm a very great relief ; 
| so that, whether for safety, pleasure, or support, a lady should 
| always take the arm of her companion.” 

“ You are quite right,” said Miss Singleton, “but it is not the 
| custom.” 

“Then make it the custom—nothing is easier. Let every lady 
, who has mind enough to judge for herself, make it a rule never to 
walk with a man she does not respect, and when she does walk 
with one, let her always take his arm. I know that when a lady 
| takes a man’s arm, people say they are engaged ; but surely, no 
one would suppose her engaged to a dozen different men at once, 
and they must either believe so palpable an absurdity, or grant that 
| she may not be engaged at all. ‘This once settled, other ladies 
would follow her example, and in a short time, “ Carry arms!” 
would be the word. Any one of you young ladies would take my 
the Springs, and refuse it in the street, because 
Now cus- 








Again, the crossings are often muddy, and 





\| 
| 


arm at a ball or ai 
| at one place it is customary, and at the other it is not. 
|| toms should always be consistent, yet this is not so; in a large 
|| crowd in one place, where it 1s not needed, you take my arm; ina 
|| large crowd, consisting perhaps of the same individuals, you refuse 
i] it because you are in another place, and in the last instance it is 
|| absolutely necessary ; there’s consistency fur you! Miss Clarke 
| has set a good example, and I hope all the ladies will follow it. 
|| Come, Miss Singleton, you are young and | 
|| walk arm-in-arm with me to-morrow morning ; people will say we 
|| are engaged; in the afternoon, walk on the Battery with your 
'| friend Harris, and Miss Reynolds and myself will be there; we 
1 will all walk arm-in arm ; they will then say you are engaged to 
|| Harris, and I to Miss Reynolds ; the next day some one else ; then 
|! they will say none of us are engaged; in a few days the oddity 
| will have worn off, and no lady will walk with a man without 
taking his arm, and no man will walk with a woman who refuses 

Now, ladies, I ask, is Miss Clarke right, and will you follow 


retty, suppose you 


‘| it. 
| her example ?” 

“Yes,” replied all the young ladies. 

“Then I have convinced you. ‘Carry arms!’” 

“We will.” 

“To-morrow, Miss Singleton—” 

“T will walk arm in arm with you; and in future I will always 
make the gentleman who accompanies me, be he who he may, give 
me his arm.” 





~ 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








Bianca Care_ito.—Bianca was the daughter of a patrician of 
Venice, and born about 1544. Her mother died when she was 
only eight years old, leaving her, as a security against her father’s 
extravagance, an ample provision. Her father, to avoid payment 
of the portion thus bequeathed, confided her to the charge and ab- 
solute control of an old governante. ‘The beautiful Bianca, thus 
deserted, soon attracted the attention of Pietro Bonaventuri, a 
handsome young Florentine. An interview took place, which led 
to many more, till at last the two lovers made each other asolemn 
promise of marriage, and met almost every night. In the mean- 
time her father was united with Elena Grimamni, sister of the patri- 
arch of Aquileia, a lady inordinately proud of “ her lang pedigree.” 
‘he stepmother induced her husband to propose to Bianca to take 
the veil, or to marry an aged suitor, who sighed for the possession 
of her youthful charms. Bianca informed her lover of the alterna- 
tives, and escaped with him from parental tyranny. Her relatives 
were incensed at the elopement, and pretending that the Florentine 
plebeian and his fair companion had thus insulted the whole body of 
Venetian aristocracy, they prevailed on the Council of Ten to employ 
the most vigorous measures against the fugitives. The lovers, how- 
ever, escaped from the territory of the republic, and after a journey of | 








danger, reached Florence. The Council of Ten despatched two as- | of course granted : and from that time forward whenever the sailors || 


sassins to Florence to vindicate their authority. Bianca and her hus- 
band heard the dismal intelligence, and threw themselves on the pro- 
tection of the youthful and sensual Francesco de Medici, to whom 
the cares of government had been intrusted by his father, Cosmo. 
Francesco, excited by the fame of Bianca’s beauty, and the politi- 
cal ferment that had been caused by the elopement, gave the lovers 
an audience, and felt all the symptoms of an increasing passion. 


Francesco's love for Bianca was, however, kept for some time very || we r 
secret, as the prince was about to marry Giovanna, archduchess | sailors. 


Austria, but after that marriage was concluded, thinking it no 
longer necessary to conceal his inclinations, Francesco established 
Bianca in one of his palaces, and gave Pietro a high office at court 
with a liberal income. Pietro became haughty and overbearing, 
and at length grew utterly insupportable to the court, to the prince, 
and even to Bianca herself. Pietro was soon disposed of ; he was 
one night surrounded in the streets by a dozen bravos, and instantly | 
despatched. ‘The prince's visits to Bianca now became more fre- 
quent and more open ; political favours were obtained through her 
interposition, and those who were ambitious of court distinction 
neglected the prince’s wife to gain the good-will of his mistress. 
The haughty Austrian princess ill brooked this marked neglect ; 
she complained to her husband, to the emperour her father, to 
Cosmo, to every one. Cosmo mildly reproved Francesco ; Cardi- 
nal Ferdinand, his second son, interfered with more energy—he 
loaded his brother with reproaches ; Francesco fled for consolation 
to the society of Bianca, who charmed him with her beauty and 
her sprightly conversation. ‘The people, sympathising with the 
unfortunate Giovanna, and oppressed with their own wrongs, rose 
in rebellion ; but all was in vain. ‘The revolt was suppressed, the 
cardinal retired to Rome, Cosmo died, and the archduchess, after 
enduring the bitterest sorrows, also died suddenly. Francesco 
was shocked by these events; he endeavoured to escape from the 
lures of his Calypso, he even quitted Florence; but ‘the super- 
subtle Venetian” resorted to all the arts her ingenuity and ambition 
could devise, and even the prince’s confessor was induced to 
second her efforts ; she succeeded in raising herself secretly to the 


grand ducal throne, only a few months after the death of her ill- |! 


tated rival: The marriage was afterwatds publicly solemnized 
with the greatest magnificence, and although Tuscany was at that 
period suffering from famine and an accumulation of calamities, no 
less than three hundred thousand ducats were wantonly lavished 
on the disgraceful pageant. Bianca now became desirous of re- 
conciling all who had before opposed her ambition. Amongst these 
Cardinal Ferdinand was conspicuous, and at her request Francesco 
invited his eminence to pay @ visit to himself and Bianca at Cajano, 








Ne : - 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTE oF DECATUR.—The gallant Decatur was a|| Stanper.—We cannot escape slander though we be ‘‘as chaste 
sailor to the heart’s core, and loved to tell anecdotes of the com- || as ice, aspure as snow,” yet it is a consolation to know that if 
mon sailors. I recollect one which he used to relate, to the follow- || slander springs into existence spontaneously, it is also bound to 
ing purport :—In one of the actions before Tripoli, while fighting | expire by its own hand. It is a worm that gnaws its own vitals. 
ar to hand with the captain of a gun-boat, Decatur came near || Therefore it should console all who imagine themselves to have 
being cut down by a Turk, who attacked him from behind. A sea- || been persecuted by the slunders of their contemporaries, that false- 
man, named Reuben James, who was already wounded in both || hoods are necessarily short lived. “A great lie,” says the poet 
hands, seeing the risk of his commander, rushed in and received || Crabbe, ‘is like a great fish on dry land, it may fret and fling and 
the blow of his uplifted sabre on his own head. Fortunately, the || make a frightful pother, but it cannot hurt you. You have only to 
honest fellow survived to receive his reward. Some time after- || keep still, and it will die of itself."’ 
ward, when he had recovered from his wounds, Decatur sent for|/ Quire a Tarivino PLACE —An exchange says—When Boston, 
him on deck, expressed his gratitude for his self-devotion, in pre- | Massachusetts, was first settled, it was called No-Town by the in- 
sence of the crew, and told him to ask for some reward. ‘The ho- || habitants round about, as being hardly worth a decent christening. 








nest tar pulled up his waistband, and rolled his quid, but seemed 
utterly at a loss what recompense to claim. His messmates ga- 
thered around him, nudging him with their elbows, and whispering 
in his ear: ‘ He had all the world in a string, and could get what 
he pleased ;” “the old man could deny him nothing,” etc. One 


ance,”’ ‘a boatswain’s birth,” “a pocket full of money, and a full | 
swing on shore,” etc. Jack elbowed them all aside, and would 
have none of their counsel. After mature deliberation, he an- | 
nounced the reward to which he aspired ; it was, to be excused 
from rolling up the hammock-cloths ! The whimsical request was | 





loitering around, and looking on, with the most gentlemanlike lei- | 
sure. He always continued in the same ship with Decatur. “| 
could always know the state of my bile by Jack,” said the com- | 
modore. ‘If I was in good humour, and wore a pleasant aspect, 
Jack would be sure to heave in sight, to receive a friendly nod ; | 
and if I were out of humour, and wore, as I sometimes did, a foul- | 
weather physiognomy, Jack kept aloof and skulked among the other 


solid reward for his gallant devotion, than the privilege above-men- 
tioned, a pension having been granted him by government. On 
another occasion, Decatur had received at New-York the freedom 
of the city, as a testimonial of respect and gratitude. On the fol- 
lowing day, he overheard this colloquy between two of his sailors: | 


| 


you know? Why, it’s the right to frolic about the streets as much 


women!” “Oh ho!” cried the other; ‘ that’s something worth 
fighting for!” 

Horrip.e apventure.—At the period when Murat was about 
to invade Sicily, the Chevalier R , paymaster-general of the 
Neapolitan forces, was travelling through Calabria for the purpose 
of joining the army, having been to Naples to make arrangements 
for the transmission of a quantity of specie. He had sent on his 
servant before him, to prepare his quarters at the town of. . 
expecting to arrive there himself at night-fall; but the day being 
very sultry, he had loitered on the road, and at nine o'clock in the 
evening, found he was still a considerable distance from the pro- 
posed end of his journey. He was so much harassed and fatigued 
that he determined to put up for the night at the first convenient 
house. He at length entered an old romantic building on the road- 
side, inhabited by a man and his wife, the former a stout, muscular 
figure, with a swarthy countenance almost wholly shrouded in a 
mask of bushy whiskers and mustachios. ‘The traveller was re- 
ceived with civility, and after partaking of a hearty supper, was 
| conducted up an old crazy staircase, to his apartment for the night. 
Not much fancying the appearance of the place, and finding no 
lock on the door, he fixed a chair against it ; and, after priming his 
pistols, put them carefully under his pillow. He had not been long 
in bed when he heard a noise below, as of persons entering the 
house ; and, some time afterwards, was alarmed by the sound of a 
man’s footstep on the staircase. He then perceived a light through 
the crevice of the door, against which the man gently pressed for 
admittance, but finding some resistance, he thrust it open suffi- 














where they then resided. The cardinal left Rome accordingly, \| ciently to admit his hand, with extreme caution removed the chair, 


and arrived at his brother’s, who with Bianca, received him with | 
great affection. Je seemed sensible of their attentions, and af- 
fected a warm attachment to his new re 
grand duke and Bianca were together violently attacked by illness 
of the same description. Poison was too evidently at work, and 


in a few hours they expired, leaving the cardinal, to whom their | 


deaths are generally attributed, heir to the throne. Such is the 


and entered the apartment. The chevalier then saw his host, with 
- lamp in one hand and a huge knife in the other, approaching the 


| clothes, that the noise of the spring might not be heard. When 
| the man reached the side of the bed, he held the light to the cheva- 
lier’s face, who pretended to be in a profound sleep, but contrived 


advised this thing, another that; ‘double pay,” “double allow- || 


were piped to stow away their hammocks, Jack was to be seen || 


It is proper to add, that Reuben James received a more | some of these days 





as he pleases, kick up a row, knock down the men, and kiss the || 


nevertheless, to steal an occasional glance at his fearful host. ‘The | 


brief sketch of a life which has employed the pen of romance in || man soon turned from him, and after hanging the lamp on the bed- 
| post, went to the other end of the room and brought to the bed- 


various languages. j t ! 
Sit | side a chair, on which he immediately mounted, with the tremen- 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF CANINE saGacity.—A gentleman of 


| dous knife still in his hand. At the very moment that the chevalier | 


property had a mastiff of great size, very watchful, and, altogether, 
a fine intelligent animal. ‘Though often let out to range about he 
was in general chained up during the day in a wooden house, con- 
structed for his comfort and shelter. On a certain day, when let 
out, he was observed to attach himself particularly to his master ; 
and when the servant, as usual, came to tic him up, he clung so to 
his master’s feet—showed such anger when they attempted to 
force him away, and altogether was so particular in his manuer, | 
that the gentleman desired him to be left as he was, and with him | 
he continued the whole day ; and when night came on, still he 
staid with him, and on going towards his bed-room, the dog reso- 
lutely, and for the first time in his life, went up along with him, 
and rushing into the room took refuge under the bed, from whence 
neither blows nor caresses could draw him. Inthe middle of the 
night a man burst into the room, dagger in hand, and attempted to 
stab the sleeping gentleman ; but the dog darted at the robber’s neck, | 
fastened his fangs in him, and so kept him down that his master 
had time to call for assistance and secured the ruffian, who turned 
out to be the coachman, and who afterwards confessed, that seeing | 
his master receive a large sum of money, he and the groom con- 
spired together to rob him—and they plotted the whole thing lean- 
ing over the roof of the dog's house. 

Pay 1n apvance.—“ William,” said a mother to her little son, 
“if you go out in the street I'll whip you.” The boy, with a know- 
ing look, replied, ‘* But, mother, if I let you whip me now, may I 
fro out afterwards?” ; 

A coon Tainc.—A very dull fellow once succeeded in raising a 
langh after the following fashion. When a witty neighbour set the 
table in a roar, he exclaimed, as the laughter subsided, “ By Jupi- 
ter, I would have said that myself, had I only thought of ut !” 

Benerirs or MaTRIMONY.—Marriage is to a certain extent a pre- 
ventive of suicide: it has been satisfactorily established, that two- 
thirds of the men who destroy themselves are bachelors. 








| was about to start up from the bed and shoot him, the man in a 
| hurried manner cut several enormous slices from a piece of bacon 
| that was hanging over his bedstead, though it had been wholly un- 


| noticed before by the agitated traveller. The host then passed the 


‘| light before his eyes again, and left the room in the same cautious 
| way in which he had entered it, and unconscious of the danger he 
! 


| had escaped, returned to a crowd uf new and hungry guests below 

| stairs, who were of course not very sorry to perceive that he had 
saved his bacon 

| Rerurninc enercy.—Dr. Kitchiner, to show how the strength 


\! of man may be diminished by indulging indolence, mentions the 


following ludicrous fact :—“ Meeting a gentleman who had lately 
returned from India, to my inquiry after his health, he replied, 


of a return of a little English energy. Do you know that the day 
| before yesterday I was in such high spirits, and felt so strong, that 
I actually put on one of my stockings by myself.’ ” 

Dyixe consocation.—T shall die happy,” said the expiring 
husband to the wife, who was weeping most dutifully by the bed- 
side, * if you will only promise not to marry that object of my un- 
ceasing jealousy, your cousin John.” ‘ Make yourself quite easy, 
love,” said the expectant widow, “I am engaged to his brother.” 

Evoquence.—* If,” said a lawyer pleading for his client whose 
garden had been sadly disfigured by his neighbour's pigs—* if law 
ia so far gone out of our free and enlightened country that our 
neighbour's pigs must go without yokes, then in vain did our fathers 
bleed at Bunker Hi!l and die at Yorktown,” 

A New amusement.—The editor of the Galvestonian eays he 
means to go out for a week and amuse himself collecting accounts. 
Collecting accounts may be amusement, but if he means simply 
carrying a parcel of bills round the streets, he may find there is not 





‘ Why, better—better, thank ye ; I begin to feel some symptoms | 


|| It is now quite a flourishing little village. 
|} —_—_—!!)..n ee 
THE FINE ARTS, 








| 


OUR LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 

Nor one-tenth part of those who profess to be and are called land- 
scape painters are deserving of the title. It is an easy matter to 
produce upon canvass a something which we designate a tree or 

rock, but it is difficult to produce that whose counterpart may be 
| found in nature. 


} 
| 


Tuomas Corx.—The first name upon our list is that of Thomas 
Cole. ‘This gentleman we consider one of the best landscape- 
| painters of modern times. England may boast of her Stanfield, 
| Williams, and Turner; France, of her distinguished artists; but 
what works have any of these produced surpassing the best of 
| Cole's? We intend to maintain our position by a critical review, 
His principal works are the “ Course of Em- 
| pire,” * Departure and Return,” “ Dream of Arcadia,” “ Past and 
| Present, “ Architect's Dream,” “ View of Florence,” “ View in 
and several large views taken among the Cetskill and 
The “ Course of Empire” is a series of five 


| Rome,’ 
| White mountains. 


| “ Jack,” said one, ‘ what is the meaning of this ‘freedom of the || large paintings representing the history of Scene—an epitome of 
city,’ which they’ve been giving to the old man?” “ Why, don’t || man. 


As they have been repeatedly described, and would occupy 
too much space, we now pass them over. Suffice it to say, that 
| none but a great mind would have dared choose so vast a subject, 
, and few but a Thomas Cole could have accomplished the design so 
|| successfully. It required the attributes of a poet and a philosopher, 
| and displays a thorough knowledge of classic literature, and a fami- 
|| arity with the history of nations. It is a work which would not 
\ discredit the great Claude. These pictures were painted for the 
|| late Luman Reed, and cost about eight thousand dollars. One 
|| favourite work is the ** Departure” and the * Return”—a poetical 
representation of the feudal times. ‘The first represents early morn- 
| ing in spring. As you look upon the picture, you can almost hear 
|| the fall of waters, and feel the cool breeze of the hour and season 
! In the distance # church is seen, whose spire is gilded by the beams 
|| of the rising sun ; and in the foreground a magnificent castle looms 
upward, the seeming lord and guardian of the world. Coming forth 
| from one of its massy gates 1s a band of mounted cavaliers, who are 
|| going to the wars, full of life, and hope, and joy. The leader, in a 
} splendid dress, is mounted on a noble white charger, whose flashing 
| eye and extended nostrils show that he is impatient for the field of 
| battle. Imagine that months have passed, and look upon the other 
| picture, the “ Return.” It is evening, and the season autumn, aud 
| the same part of the country. ‘The castle is now in the distance, 
| and the church in the foreground. ‘Toil-worn, a few only are return- 


ing home by a woodland path ; and their leader, dying or wounded, 


| is conveyed by upon a litter carried by men. His steed, with heavy 


| step, is following behind. As they approach the church, a party 
| of monks are seen coming out, and are surprised to meet the smal! 


i] 
| 














lative, when suddenly the || bed on tiptoe. ‘The chevalier cocked his pistols heneath the hed- | remnant of brave warriours, just returned from a long and tedious 


|| campaign. 


| The “ Dream of Arcadia” is the perfect personification of the 
| sweetest dream of poetry and romance. It is composed of temples, 
} vine-clad mountains, streams, trees, shepherds and minstrels, and 
| everything which poets have described as making Arcady the most 
| beautiful land under the sun 
The title of the “ Past” and the “ Present” is the best possible 
| description which could be given of this work. ‘The firsi is a tour- 
nament near a castle. The second is the same spot, but the castle 
| gone to decay ; and on the field where we beheld the brave deeds 
| of chivalry, a single shepherd-boy is feeding his sheep 
The “ Architect's Dream” is the last of Mr. Cole's imaginative 
| works, and in our judgment displays as much genius as many of his 
best. It will not bea popular picture, because it is too delicate, too 
| full of poetry, for the majority to appreciate. The newspaper critics 
| already disagree as to its merits, and it is laughable to see what 
| fools some of them have made themselves. 
| How beautiful is that church in the foreground, with the sun 
| shining through the windows of painted glass! How sunny is the 
|| whole picture! How dreamily do the barges glide up the bay from 
| the sea! That Egyptian pyramid, too, how like a wedge does it 
| pierce the calm, clear sky! Mr. Cole's landscapes from nature are 
| always admirable and true, and quite numerous. Many of them 
| have been engraved. 
The secret of his great success is the fact that he has the good 
| sense to attend to his profession. When a boy, he painted a few 
portraits which were considered good ; but his prevailing taste was 
for landscape painting ; and, knowing it was impossible for any man 
to excel in more than one branch, he devoted all his attention to 
his chosen one. Those pictures which he exhibited in England were 
severely criticised. The self-puffed-up English critics, in their cha- 
racteristic way, called them “ gaudy"—* too highly coloured” — 
“ painted for effect,” ete. What colours made by man equal in 








so much fun in it. 


brilliance those with which nature decks our autumnal forests! 
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Mr. Cole uses his pencil in a very free manner, and actually throws 
on the color in such quantities that a novice would think it a cheap 
commodity. His high standing in this department of art is a suffi- 
cient excuse for the length of the present notice. 

Daniet Huntincton.—The next name we mention is that of 
Daniel Huntington, a young gentleman second only to Cole, The 
great mistake with him is, that he is desirous of being a portrait and 





historicel as well as landscape-painter. He cannot paint a good 
original historical picture, and he has never painte 
first-rate portraits—that of his father is unsurpassed ; and we doubt 
whether he can equal it again. This dipping into so many branches 
of the art is poor business at the best. It has been the ruin of many 


a fine genius. We do not envy the taste of that man who is satis- | 


fied to adorn his rooms with portrait, historical and landscape paint- || wets | 
Such artists would be perfect in their | one or two hundred dollars. He is a quiet sort of a man, and, like ‘| 


ings all by the same hand. 
professions, were they to devote a goodly portion of their time to 
making wooden clocks and catching wild-geese. Tt would be better 
for their names if they would attend to their callings, even if they 
should not make quite so much money. If alandscape-painter can- | 


not support himself by his own art, let him learn some trade, and | 


H ; | 
not prostitute another branch to such base use—that is, if he paints | 
merely tomake muney, and not to excel. , 
many small landscapes from mature, which will not suffer his name | 
to be forgotten. Some of his simple views are equal, if not supe- 
riour, to Cole's, but he is not yet old enough to paint an eye poem. 
He has never painted anything of the imaginative kind, and wend 
doubt whether he would succeed. He paints with great freedom | 
and ease, and has a most delicate perception of the beautiful in na- | 
ture. A thousand things which pass the comunon observer unnoticed | 
are seen and made use of by him. His masterpieces are two sunset | 

A : | 
views on the Roundant, exhibited at the National Academy in 
1836, and two upright wood-scenes, now exhibiting at the same 

’ 











Huntington has painted i 


Georce Horn—Is another gentleman possessing genius of the 
most elevated kind for landscape-painting. His style differs ma- 
terially from those we have mentioned, because he finishes more 
highly, and seems to be more careful and doubtful of success. He 
has for a long time been a student in the Royal Academy, and has | 
a more scientific and practical knowledge of colour than any other 
artist we know. ‘This has been his particular study for years. He 

has just completed a series of four pictures of the Seasons, which are 





d but one or two |) Very beautiful, true, and valuable, as characteristic specimens of || 


| Americanscenery. But his greatest work isa series of forty views in 


atmospheres. We hope he will receive his just reward, for he de- 
serves the support of the nation. He has some thoughts of pub- 
lishing this work. It will probably be issued in numbers, and cost 








| 
his intimate friend, Washington Irving, shuns popularity. ‘This is | 
the reason his name is not more familiar to the public. | 


| 
| 
{ 


| THE DRAMA VERSUS THE BALLET. 





Tne cry is heard, and ‘ Echo from her thousand caves” repeats 
| it, that the drama is on the decline, and will shortly be extinct 
We do not believe it! It is furthermore asserted that we are be- | 
| coming a voluptuous and demoralized gencration, rejecting with 
| worse than indifference all intellectual gratifications, in order to in- 
| dulge the more deeply in those of the senses. We do not believe 

it! Misanthropists may snarl, pseudo critics may sneer, Wisdom 
| may shake her head, and Folly raise the broad laugh, at the “ signs 
| of the times,”’ as they are pleased to express the phrase ;_ the cre- 


| dulous good may sigh, and diabolism may scoff at what they be- 
| lieve to be the manifestations of a depraved public taste, yet again 
| and again we say—we do not believe it! 

| It is customary to call the public a many-headed monster, and 





water colours, of American scenery, illustrating as many different |) 


] 


ranny, obliged to minister to that which is probably already over- 
rated in the “ great one of the hour’—above all, kept in direst po- 
verty—how frequently is it found to be in the condition expreosed 


by the poet, 
“ Chill penury repressed its noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 





Then comes apathy of feeling, recklessness of fame, a conventional 
manner, a mere trade of acting, begetting in the audience the 
same listlessness which has been gradually produced in the actor. 

Not the deas¢ fault in the starring system is the number of mag- 
|nitudes into which they have become ranged. The success of 


number one has encouraged number two; thus successively, and 
we fear but too successfully, has even number nine been foisted 
| upon us, each of whom must be * the bright particular star,”’ and 
| will be alone in his glory. How great is the descent from Charles 
| Kemble to Balls, yet the latter stickles for all the distinctions of 
| the bills and other marks of stage deference, with thrice the perti- 
|nacity of the former, This needs greatly to be rectified; numbers 
| one and two will be alw ays acceptable to discriminating audiences, 
and number three may be occasionally tolerated ; but there should 
| be a stern exclusion of all below that rank, from the honours of 
| formal distinction. It is because audiences are either too facile or 
| too dependent upon the judgment of others, that the number of 
| pretenders is so largely augmented, und the aggregate of stage 
| merits 1s so low. And hence it is, that while we follow the gene- 
| ral cry of applause, we feel no stimulus to go and see how far it is 
| deserved. 

| We suspect that managers do not look very far beyond their 
| both more expensive and more injurious to them than a more en- 


noses, else they would perceive that this mischievous system is 


| larged and liberal policy would be. ‘The “ illustrious strangers” 
| demand immense terms, which consequently eats deep into the re- 
| ceipts ; they create a great excitement, which must be sustained 


academy. ‘lhe former are in the style of Claude, and full as beau- | perhaps in political or other squabbles it may be so; but in mat- | by providing another ‘illustrious stranger” at the same rate, to 
tiful ; the latter remind the beholder of Ruysdael, and are as beau- | ters of mere taste it is no such thing. ‘The worthy public may || follow the first; and so on indefinitely ; or, if there should happen 


tiful as that great painter could produce. ‘There is nothing in them 
but trees, rocks, water and air—but such air, such atmosphere as 
is seldom found on canvass. While these pictures were yet wet, 
a gentleman called on Mr. Huntington and offered him four hun- 
dred dollars for the pair, which was accepted. ‘They are worth four 
times that amount, and in England would easily bring it. ‘This 
artist is now in Europe, and we hope will return to his country, re- 
solved to be, what he can easily be, one of the greatest iandscape- 
painters the world has ever known, We hope the faults and beau- 
ties of the old masters will not fascinate him so much as to make 
him forget his first teacher and school—Nature and America. 
Doveuty.—But here we come to the well-known name of 
Doughty, as clever and good-hearted a fellow as ever lived. Who 
has not seen and admired his pictures’ ‘To see only one of them, 
you would pronounce him to be a very great artist, but, possessing 
many beauties in his style, he has some glaring faults. He docs 





not give character to his trees, and has not variety enough. Ilis 


° . | p . , 
water is seldom transparent. All his pictures purport to be from || in certain minds, of poor Governour Sancho at Barataria ; and they 
nature ; but we think he is particular in taking the outline from the | may imagine us desirous of inflicting on our friend Public the curse 
j 


spot, and then finishing from recollection or according to fancy. 
There is a great sameness in his manner, and you often discern 
something in the last picture which was prominent in the previous 
one. His foregrounds are always beautiful and good, and for this 
reason are too apt to attract all the attention of the spectator. He 
makes use too frequently of painters’ tricks ; sacrificing truth to 
effect. As, for example, you may discern in three-fourths of his 
pictures, a sail-boat or vessel under the shadow of some hill, with 
the sails painted white. But in his skies Doughty excels. And this 
is saying a good deal, for a natural sky is a hard thing to handle, 
and is a prominent beauty in every landscape. His clouds are 
sometimes more beautiful landscapes than some of his earthly ones. 
We consider the large upright * Early Autumn,” bought by the 
Apollo Association in 1839, as one of his best productions. He 
does not paint good figures, and therefore attempts nothing beyond 
a simple view. 

A. B. Duranp.—We are now to mention one who has obtained 
reputation asa first-rate engraver, and good portrait-painter, but 
who is now devoted to landscape alone, A. B. Duraad. His 
“Sunday Morning,” and “Saturday Afternoon,” exhibited last 
year, were very beautiful, but not strong. ‘They are obviously 
handled by an engraver. Until last year he has attempted nothing 
of an extensive kind. His “ Morning” and * Evening,” lately 
finished, and now exhibiting at the National Academy, are his 
greatest works. They abound in many beauties and some faults. 
In the first place, the idea is too much like Cole's * Departure” 
and “ Return,” to be original. He imitated very successfully the 
colouring of Cole, and tried, though withoat success, to use his 
pencil. The contrast between them is not sufficiently great, for 
it takes some time to decide which is “ Morning” and which 
“Evening.” The large group of trees in the first are admirable, 
excepting that they are a little too top-heavy. Those in the 
second could not be improved. Durand does not paint a good 
middle distance, because his foregrounds are too light and highly 
ished. In themselves they are perfect. It was customary with 
aude ‘to throw over his foregrounds a dark mass of shadow, and 
it is this which adds to the beauty of his perspectives. If Durand 
devotes his attention to landscape-painting alone, and studies na- 
ture more, he will eventually become a first-rate artist in this in- 
teresting branch. He has lately gone to Europe ; and there are 
few men more capable of enjoying the treasures of olden art than 
himself. May he return to his native land with a still greater love 


t 





} 





for her mountains and valleys than he had before. 


rather be likened to a fine healthy boy, whose stamina are ood, | 


| ignorance or mistaken kindness pours down his throat, until, eram- | 
| med to repletion, his digestive organs deranged, and his palate out 


| of order, he craves that which will but make him worse, and it be- 


comes necessary to physic him severely to restore him to his pri- 
mitive vigour, sprightliness, and appetite. In 
more true, and, we would even add, more palpable, than in the 





no case is this 


food we administer to Master Public, under the name of amuse ment, 
nor in any part of his regimen are we so much in danger of injur- 
ing the purity of his taste; by highly-flavoured cates on the one 


hand, or by nauseous trash on the other. He will never be able to 
get beyond the age which needs at once a nurse and a guardian, 
and therefore it well behoves that he be fitly supplied with them, 
lest the former should make him sick and the latter should suffer 
him to riot at large. 

It is probable enough that this suggestion may call up the idea, 


| of a physician who would starve him in the midst of plenty, upon 
the most shallow pretences. 
a pis aller we would prefer a meagre course to a surfeit ; but we | 


We have no such wish, although as 


; would gladly see him enjoying a reasonable variety of intellectual 
| food, the best that the market can afford, and cooked with all the 
| skill of a profound artiste cuisimer. 

| But in our good city of Gotham we have to complain of both the 
| food and the cookery; or, to descend from metaphor, the amuse- 
| ments of the theatre are nought in themselves, and the mana- 





gers are hardly at due pains to maintain establishments of actors 
competent to do justice to the drama. A vicious system has crept 
in, that, namely, of trusting all the support of the stage to star 


actors, and thus presenting isolated pieces of splendid talent, con- 


This is injurious not only to the public taste but to literature itself; | 
for, now it happens that authors who, in primitive times, used to 
allow their ideas to soar at large, and enriched the stage with the | 
brilliant creations of their fancy extended out into various degrees | 
and orders of interest, now sit down with a model before them, and 
bind their faculties and perceptions to the base and sordid task of 
adapting their language and their ideas to the capabilities and pe- 
culiarities of one individual. ‘That one consequently comes forth | 
with resplendent lustre, acquires a wonderful popularity for the | 
hour, the piece itself under such factitious advantages is lauded to | 


the skies, the distinguished actor or actress goes forth from place 
to place ** the observed of all observers,” enjoying a safe mono- | 
poly, because the composition is not catholic but exclusive, and 
none can tread the same ground with either eclat or security. Such 
a plan of acting, and such dramatic compositions, are equally nox- 
| ious in their effects upon taste ; we do not want a mere single 
Of 
course the principal figure must occupy a centrical situation, and 


portrait, we want a well-grouped picture of human nature. 


stand well out on the canvass ; but all the others must! assist in 
telling the tale ; they must all be significant in their several de- 
grees, and not be mere stocks sect up as in contrast to one single 
living object. 

The star system, then, tends materially to produce degeneracy of 
dramatic composition, which is one cause of the decline we per- 
ceive in the interests of the stage. But this is not all the evil it 
perpetrates. It casts a blight, a mildew, over the energies of stock | 
actors, among whom perhaps in some neglected rank is placed 
many “a heart once pregnant with celestial fire,” but which, being 
checked in its aspirations, compelled to be subservient to petty ty- 








trasted with villanous abortions of the rest of the performances. |! 


| to be a gap in the succession, the house must play a losing game 
' 


|| but who, like a patient lubber, submits to every kind of food that || until some wished-for attraction can be found. 


But having thus far grumbled out our dissent from the existing 
state of things, it may be expected that we should state what we 
substitute in lieu thereof; and what are our ideas of the good ma- 


good taste among the public, and render solid service to literature 
itself. 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| nagement which would protect the interests of the stage, cultivate 
| 
} 


Well, we have no objection to stand forth and avow our 
sentiments thereon ; for, although we may be greatly in errour, we 
speak frankly and in earnest, and from those very errours, if such 
shall be found, good may arise by the substitution of other mea- 


sures demonstrated to be more applicable to the case in point. 

In the first place, then, a stock company as good as the resources 
of the manager, and the population and intellect of the place can 
warrant; and this altogether without the slightest reference to 
the possible visit of ‘¢a star.” The company should be such that 
the minor as well as the principal characters of the drama be well 
supported. ‘There should be always on hand likewise a respecta- 


ble vocal und saitatory strength; so that a reasonable variety may 





| be given of performances, without deviating too far from the prin- 
ciple of the house. The orchestra should be well filled, well pro- 
portioned as to instruments, great care should be tuken in appoint- 
| ing its head, and large authority should be confided to him when 


so appointed. ‘The wardrobes should be good, and particular care 


should be taken that they be appropriate. ‘The scenery should be 
always kept fresh and lively, and frequent small additions should 
be made thereto, besides the fresh sets to any new and striking 
drama. 
in its construction , the processions should be carefully and even 


The machinery should be kept in good order, and sound 


anxiously drilled, and every cure should be taken to prevent those 
ludicrous and contemptible mistakes which are too frequently made. 
The rehearsals should be frequent and minute, and all things should 





| be so ordered that they be in good keeping, easy, and natural; no 
| such errour ought ever to be tolerated as that of an actor looking 
| towards the wings In one direction to greet the entrance of another 
| who is coming on in an opposite direction ; it is in the minor de- 
| tails that we are most apt to discover the most ridiculous pro- 
The 


change of costume on the part of an actor will cause “ the stage 


| ceedings, but this should not be—it is bad management 
| 
| to wait :” this is a matter that requires great watchfulness and de- 
| termination on the part of the manager; sufficient time—but no 
| more—should be allowed, and the patience of the audience should 
| not be unnecessarily taxed. ‘The house itself should always be 
| clean ; the paintwork, the ornaments, the seats, etc., should be kept 
eneral ventilation, and 


o 
+ 


| fresh and neat; attention should be paid to ¢ 
| to the avoidance of unnecessary currents of air. The attendance 
| of the household officers should be prompt and respectful, and a 
spirit of kindness and desire to oblige should at all times mark the 
A “star” should occasionally shine in 


the hemisphere, but neither too long nor too frequently. It may 


conduct of the proprietary. 


belong to any constellation, that is, the stranger may be tragedian, 
comedian, fargeur, vocalist, dancer ; in short, of any department, 
but let the grade be unexceptionable, and let the manager feel 
inwardly conscious that, besides this indulgence, he possesses in 
his establishment all that is necessary to do justice to the business 
of the stage. 

We are firmly of opinion that this will be cheaper to the proprie- 
tor, more encouraging to professors, more conducive to the fair 
success of authors, more purifying to the public taste, and more 
gratifying in the end to every lover of the drama, than ary of the 
meretricious arts which the star system on a large scale can effect; 
| and this position we feel inclined to defend. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the reign of the Stuarts, including 

the Protectorate. By John H. Jesse. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard, 

Ma. Jesse has given the public a valuable mass of information in 
these volumes. While they contain little that is wholly new, they 
comprise much which can only be found in books scarcely accessi- 
ble to the general reader, and which therefore has all the attraction 
of novelty. ‘The period they embrace is from Elizabeth to the Pro 
tectorate, and we are promised a continuation which will com- 
prise the history of the restoration and expulsion. Mr. Jesse's style 
is good, and his book is at once light, amusing, and instructive, 
making excellent summer reading. 





An American Tale, by Lucy Hooper. New-York: 


James P. Gifling. 
A neatly-written tale of the times, conveying a sound moral in a 
chaste and unassuming style. We believe it to be the authoress’s 
first effort, and it is certainly a very successful one. 


Scenes from Real! Life. 


The Scrap-book. New-York: William Harrison. 

An odd collection of miscellaneous trifles picked up by the lite- 
rary road-side. ‘Ihe following manner of training a tenour for the 
French opera is the best thing in the volume ; and, being brief and 
to the purpose, we copy it. 





“In one of our principal provincial towns, a young man was sing- 
ing before the door of the shop where he was working, when a gen- 
tleman, wearing the decoratyn of the legion Mhonneur, suddenly 
stopped, and having listened tor a few seconds, accosted the young | 
man in the following words :--* You possess a fine voice, my good 
fellow.’ * Everybody tells me so,’ was the reply. * Are you greatly 
attached to your present cralt ? *Undoubtedly, for it is my sole 
livelihood.’ ‘ Were a more lucrative one ollered you, would you not 
accept it!’ ‘Immediately.’ * ‘Then come with me.’ * Whither "’ | 
* First of all, to make a good dinner.’ * And afterwards” ‘Into my 
carriage, and drive post to Paris. Does that suit you!’ * Perfectly.’ 
When the two travellers reached Paris, the workman inquired, 
‘What am I to do now!’ * Make vourself at home in this apart- 
ment, which is your own, and which kas been purposely taken for 
you close to the Boulevard Italien. Your year's rent is paid, and | 
in your desk you wili find one thousand francs, and will receive a | 
similar sum monthly.’ *'l'welve thousand franes a-year! I shall || 
never be able to du anything with so much money.’ * You will do 
your best. You must now leave off the clothes you have on, which 
are not suitable to your new condition. Here are some shirts made 
by Lami Housset, coats built by Humann, varnished boots, and | 
Dress yourself, and go and take a walk. You will 1] 








| 
| 
| 
I} 


1 
| 


satin cravats. 
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and that the || 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Is Amicus aware that his suggestion has already been acted upon, 
matter to which it alludes has been fully discussed? 

Who first put the silly absurdity into Lorenzo's héad that he is @ poet? 

S. C. 18 sound and sensible im the main, but we must decline the wasertion of his 1] 
communication. | 

Dahhiana ts not of the hue that we like best, when flowers and the ladtes’ passion 
Sor them are described. We prefer coleur de rose. There is too much saffron 
tn this case. Dahliana ought to patnt hendane or describe Canada thistle. 

If Theatricus don't hike the dancers, he had better stay away from the theatre. 

Modestus ts the most tmpudent dog we have seen since the commencement of the 
hot weather. We are not certain but he comes within the purview of Mr. Alayor 
Varian's proclamation. | 

Anno Mundi wrttes as though he graduated in the ‘* year one,” as they say down 
east. The Verses on a Ringdove will not pass muster, Elia's Sonnet ts sup- 
pressed out of regard to the memory of Charles Lamb. 

How has tt happened that Altamont supposed it possible to get his rhymes into 
the Mirror? When we set up a haberdashery of broken-winded hezameters, we | 
well * trade with ham.” 

Cab Rider must hold on, or we are afraid he will fall out. He never ought to get 
tnto a wheeled uchicle unless mamma ts present to take care of him. 

Several, tn our opinion, belies his plurality. It does mot strike us that there is 
more than half a unit of him 

Sobrietas probably did not celebrate the Fourth of July upon the strict temperance 
plan. His Aflatus is a fume, whose odour we do not intend to mention. 
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Local nomenclature.—Our country is said to enjoy a good name | 
abroad, and we are proud that it is so; but we have not only 
one, but a great many bad ones at home. In the first place, we are |} 
so sturdy in our republicanism and so perfectly obstinate in inde- | 
pendence, as to have no name at all for our common country ; and, || 
in the next place, no civilized land ever laboured under so lament- 
It were almost to be 


able an ugliness of topographical christening. 
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will give him enough of it, the contract is completed within the 
stipulated time, whether he has a Colchester clodhopper or a full- 
blooded loafer from the Five Points to work with. The Indian is 
“done and rubbed off” to order. We are not * imagifiing our facts,” 
dear reader. There is no fiction in what we say; we have seen 
what we relate ; and if anybody doubts that they make Ind/ans “ out 
of whole cloth” in Connecticut, let him come to » and 
see the process. Better heathen never were turned out of Nature's 
own workshop ; though from certain antics which we witnessed among 
some of these neophytes in aboriginism, it strikes us that a mission- 








| ary would convert a score of regular New-Zealanders, while he was 
| changing one of the domestic Pagans into anything like christianity 


Mercantile rivalry.—Commercial competition must be deemed, 
we suppose, the main-spring end vital principle of prosperity in so 
enterprising and go-ahead community as ours. At any rate, they 
say it is, and we have no disposition to doubt—certainly not to con- 
test it. The argument by which the opinion is supported is a plau- 
sible one, at all events; and we have frequently seen the proposi- 
tion exemplified nearly to demonstration in Chatham-street and the 
lower part of the Bowery. Your dealers in pea-nuts, green apples, 
and molasses candy in front of the Bowery theatre are shining ex- 
emplars in this branch of political economy. These “ out-door 
merchants” being composed of both sexes, rivalry is carried to great 
lengths—even to the pulling of caps and the bruising of sconces— 
nay sometimes to the utter discomfiture of all parties ; for, in this 
kind of competition, the injury is mutual, and generally ends in 
tumbling both belligerents info pr, and this, too, is said without any 
intention on our part of punning. Though, to be literal and exact 
on this branch of the subject, we have seen one of the contending 
parties thrown incontinently an apple Jonathan belonging to the 
antagonist establishment. However, these cases make up what is 
called the lheentiousness. of competition, and does not, that we 
know of, militate with the well-settled proposition with which we 
started, and which we deem it our duty to maintain—competition 
is favourable to the interests of the public ; and this kind of it 
would be still more so if these dicherers in the haberdashery of the 
sidewalk were to carry it to the length of knocking each other 
into the North River. 


! ° . 
|| wished that, like the repablic itself, its local divisions were anony- 
|| mous ; so wretched is the absurdity of the names that have been 
| bestowed upon them. It is bad enough to have no name, but we 


Our public buildings and our public works. —Our sister cities and 
the citizens of the United States in general are in the habit of look- 
ing upon New-York as merely the great commercial mart of the 





don’t know but it is worse to have a vile one. A good name, Solo- || 


begin your duties to-morrow.’ On the following morning a fencing- || mon says, is like precious ointment ; and we wish some Solomon || country, simply a city of shopkeepers, without much feeling for 


master, with a pair of foils under his arm, made his appearance. 
‘I am come, sir, to give you a fencing-lesson, having been engaged 
and paid for that purpose.” When the fencing-master was gone, in 
came a wriling-master, @ music-master, and, finally, a dancing- 
master. When this last was gone, the gentleman called, and said, | 
* Your work is over for to-day ; to-morrow, you will continue, and 

so on tll you have made sufficient progress. You will also be | 
taught riding, gymnastics, and declamation ; but you cannot do all 

these things on the same day. ‘The weather ts hne—go to the 

‘Tuileries—stroll about the Boulevards—observe the manners and 

habits of gentlemen, and try and imitate them. After dinner you | 
will go to the play, and you should go thither every evening, for 

nothing in the world forms a young man like the theatre. You 

shall have a theatrical paper sent you every morning, and when 

vou shall have mentioned the theatre to which you intend going, a 

stalle shall be taken for you.’ * And am I to have twelve thousand 

francs a-year for this’? * Hereafter, when your education ts finish- 

ed, and you are able to appear in good company, you will be treated 

still better. You are destined to a brilliant fortune, and before long 

you may perhaps have one hundred thousand frances per annum.’ 

‘This is no romance ; the workman is not a mysterious child of no- 

ble origin, destined by his parents to be well educated previous to 

being introduced into the circles of nobility, nor the son of a banker 

rolling in wealth. He is a youth on whom Nature has bestowed 

one of her magnificent gifts; in other words, he is a tenour, disco- 

vered at Rouen, in a cooper’s shop, by a gentleman attached to the 

Opera, at the expense of which he is to be thoroughly educated. 

The young Norman has to begin ab princimo, for he cannot read, | 
neither can he speak nor walk—that is to say, properly. Jt matters 

not, he possesses what cannot be acquired, and the rest will come 

with time and the aid of good masters. When one has the diamond, 

it can easily be set.” 





New-York. 

Mrs. Mason's republications continue to appear with her usual 
The present number of Bentley contains numerous 
These 


republications are one of the cheapest works published, and we are 


Bentley's Misce!lany for June. Jemima M. Mason. 


promptness. 
illustrations, and a variety of light and entertaining matter. 


glad to find that they are liberally patronized, in spite of the “hard 
Mrs. 


Mason has also republished the Westminster Review for June, 


times,” which prove fatal to so many literary undertakings. 
which was received by the Great Western. We have only found 
time to look into this review, for the purpose of reading the 
paper on the Boundary Question, which was written by Mr. 
Buller, one of the secretaries of Lord Durham's government. This 
article should be read with attention by every one ; and the ele- 
gant map which accompanies and illustrates it, furnishes everything 
necessary for a due appreciation of the popular feeling in Britain on 
this all important subject. 


The Knickerbocker for July. 
An admirable number. This magazine is remarkable for the 
praiseworthy punctuality with which it is published. On the morn- 
ing of the first day of every month, you are sure of finding * the 
Knickerbocker” on your table. Its contents are excellent—how 
can they be otherwise, when Geoffrey Crayon is among the contri- 
butors? There is a spirit and a variety about it, which is rarely | 
met with, and we know of no magazine in America more readable | 
and attractive. 


i 


face of the earth, a people but ourselves with genius enough to in- 


were here to tell us in language embracing some such pungent ! 
comparison, what it isto have a bad one. Our own opinion is, || 
that it is worse than the worst disorder that “* ointment” was ever || 
called upon to cure. We are in the habit of boasting a good deal 
of the national faculty of invention, and we are inclined to believe 


that the claim is a valid one ; for, never was there found on the || 


| 
' 
J 


vent so gross an amount of unmitigated absurdity. With few ex. || 


ceptions, state, county, town and hamlet is ugly enough in its name 
to prevent the grass from growing on its suriace—ugly cither by 
the intrinsic combination of letters that compose it, or by ridiculous 
prefix or suffix. Even our adoption of names from other countries 
and other times leaves us without the advantage of their original | 


Everything | 


beauty, by the shocking absurdity of their adaptation. 
is out of drawing—out of keeping—out of character. The aboriyi- 
nal names are about the only ones worthy of their place ; and they, 
forsooth! are too rude and too unpolished for so enlightened a 
people as ourselves! Every backwoodsman who is desirous of | 
dignifying his log-cabin into a post-office, and every man who sets | 
up a button factory and builds three one-story houses about it for 


{the workmen, must call his ricketty erections a ville, forsooth. 


The Madisonvilles, Washingtonvilles, Slackvilles, Peabody villes, 
Switchelvilles and Humbugvilles, are almost sickening enough to 
compare with the Austerlitzes, Marengoes, Hohenlindens, Mara- 
thons, Londons, Parises, Viennas and Pekins—the largest and most 


magnificent of which perhaps contains but half a dozen shingle 


shanties, a log tavern, a blacksmith’s shop and a sheep-pound 


Artificial Indians.—“ There's nothing on airth that a Yankee 
can’t make,” was the exclamation of an old lady in the tar woods 
of North Carolina ; and it is almost literally true. ‘The Yankees 
do make almost everything “on airth,”’ besides several notions that 


inhabit the heavens which overhang and the waters which float 
beneath it. There is no limit to their ingenuity; and a recent 
visit to one of the New-England villages has convinced us of it 
more than ever; for they have actually taken to the manufacture 
of artificial Indians, live nafyves—* red brethren” of the most ap- 
proved model and proportions Indians, warranted * not to cut in 
the eye,” and whv will furnish you with a regular Winnebago yell, 
and scalp you a comrade ir all the authentic forms of the forest. It 
is very well known that our ingenious countrymen at the east have 
enjoyed a monopoly of all the wooden-wheeled clocks made upon 
the principles of Peter Pindar’s razors, that no white-wood hams 
are genuine but those of the Barkempstead stamp, and that chest- 
nut gourd seeds are of as little repute, made anywhere else but in 
Connecticut. Indeed, it is only in Yankeedom that sausages com- 
posed of turnips and red rags are made with the finish and perfec- 
tion for which that department of our ** domestic industry’ has so 
long been famous. It remained, however, for the present genera- 
tion to transmute the pure blood of the pilgrims into the full-grown 
body of a Sac. ‘To take an unadulterated Jonathan in the morning 
and turn him into a thoroughbred Choctaw time enough for exhi- 
bition at night. Nor is it very essential to the manufacturer what 
matcrial he uses. He is not by any means particular; for if you 


| ment. 


| favourite promenade, attracts its quantum of visiters 


| feels 


aught else than traffic, and with slight pretensions to taste or pub- 
lic spirit. All this has become the standing slang of the country, 
and New-Yorkers have given into it rather too quescently. It is no 
New-York can boast of some of the finest buildings 
We 


have no idea of attempting to enumerate them, for it would require 


such,thing 
and many of the noblest public works in the United States 


more room than we can spare It is enough for our purpose to ask 


our undervaluers if they have ever seen our new Exchange, the new 
Custom-house, the City-Hall, the Halls of Justice, St. John's, St 

Paul's, and fifty other splendid and as many more handsome 
churches, the new University, etc. New-York is not behind her 
sister cities in her public buildings. Let them look at the Croton 
Water-works now, and in two years more look at them again 


Public gardens. —Each of these boastof their varied attractions, 
and present features to suit the different tastes of the numerous 
Niblo holds forth 
We are glad 


frequenters of these agreeable summer resorts 
with Vaudeville and the Ravels on alternate nights 
to see that clever comedian, Browne, engaged at this establish- 
She 
acts with true con amore The 
gardens are beautifully fitted up, but, unfortunately for the proprie- 


Miss Melton is quite a favourite, and deservedly so. 
Tivoli gives concerts d la Musard 


tor, situated in a quarter of the city not altogether calculated to 
attract the elite. Vauxhall diversifies its amusements nightly with 
singing, dancing and fire-works. They are well attended, we learn 
The Colonnade at Brooklyn we have not visited, but presume they 
Castle Garden, always a 
Then we 


come in for their share of patronage 


have Contoit’s and Pease's Ice-cream retreats, both liberally 


patronized and celebrated for their manufacture of delicacies 


Cruelty to anmals.— What do those wheel-carriage drivers de- 
serve who race while the sun is out and the thermometer stands at 
‘The other day we saw an omuibus race in 
Surely, if there 
is any law on this subject, itis time it were put in force We 
should like to drive the drivers a mile or two, to teach them how it 


ninety in the shade! 
Broadway, and both vehicles were heavily laden 


We would not spare the lash. We also saw sevefal high- 


blooded animals tried to the utmost on the the Third Avenue to 
Harlem 
an hour had elapsed, we overtook them again, quite knocked up, 
covered with foam, dragging their weary weight at a slow walk 


They passed the ommbus like the wind ; but, ere half 


On a frosty morning in October, we enjoy a hard gallop or a smart 
drive as much as any one, but m burnmg June and July it is a sin ; 


and he who commits it deserves to transmigrate into the carcass of 


a dray horse. The horse is too noble an animal and toe mech the 


friend of man to be so abused 


Eglise du St. Esprit —We were much gratified the other day 
by an inspection of the beautiful interiour of this sacred edifice since 
having undergone the repairs consequent on its conflagration. The 
upholstery department is especially worthy of notice, for the rich, 
and, at the same time, chaste style of its fitting up ; it reflects great 
credit on Mr. Meeks, 315 Broadway, who is second to rone in the 


‘city for the elegance and quality of his workmanship. 
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Andante ed Espressivo. 
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Isawthe war-rior on the anes 








I SAW THE WARRIOUR ON THE PLAIN. 


hearts like his should die, In the hot clasp of vic -to - ry. 
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was fix’d, his chill, Yet bore his breast the life-blood stain, The 
brow was blood 





ERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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was on his hel-met still. 





Ritardando. 


the brave; He died as 
ed 


Legatoe 
ed 
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I saw his Ada’s living shade, 
Fading in autumn’s roseute gale, 
Her look of wo, her cheek decay’d, 
Her eye’s dark brilliance sunk and pale. 
Yet wept she not his early doom. 
For valour consecrates his tomb; 
He died as heroes burn to die, 
In the hot clasp of victory. 

















ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


Praise or THE PAsT.—Every man as he grows older, loves to talk 
of the days that are past, and if he cannot but admit the intellectual 
superiority of the present, still contends that it is morally inferiour. 
The reason of this is evident, for every new acquisition in literature 
is seen to be an improvement, but what is new in morals is a pain- 
ful shock to the feelings and habits which have grown into our being. 

Spirit or THE ace.—How boldly and carelessly these words are 
used! We measure time by the little space over which our life 
is spread, and lose sight of the great past and future, which form 
the rainbow-arch of time, in which our life and our age is but a 
single trembling drop. 

Fautts or TkacnERs.—'Teachers are too apt to lay down great 
principles, and jose sight of small matters: like the polar star, 
which guides a man on a journey round the world, but not in his 


daily walks. 
Epucation.—That we write and talk so much about education, 


only proves that we feel our deficiency in it. It is only lost things 
that are cried in the streets. 

Native Genivs.—Indwelling genius will make its way in spite 
of all the obstacles of circumstances, as the gay butterfly emerges 
from the hard earth with no harm to its delicate pinions. 

Honovur.—We honour only what cannot be imitated ; and when 
a gvod thing is made cheap, instead of being more highly prized, 
as it should be, it is undervalued. 

Tae rour gvaNncELists.—Truth, love, justice and art, I call the 
four evangelists of the world. 

THE NINSTEENTH CeNTURY.—Our age is a volcanic island which 
glows, moves, destroys, and yet trombles. 





| Women’s optnions.—Women are slower to change their opi- | 
g Pp 


| nions than men, exactly because they are adopted on less considera- 
tion. Man’s opinions are founded on reason, and if you convince 
his reason, the opinion goes with it ; but women’s are founded on 
feeling, and therefore part of themselves, and not easy to change. 
Men derive theirs from without, women from within. With our 
sex they are but adopted children ; with the other, their own. 

Mareiace.—A wedded pair may be fitly compared to the sun 
and moon, and their path should be the same. ‘The sun shines 
and burns, but Luna, though she turns only a dark side to the earth, 
' (reserving the bright one for Phoebus alone,) attracts with far more 
| power than he does, and governs the sea and the weather and the 
vegetable world. 

Our times.— What will become of us when science and philo- 
| sophy have driven out faith, and when the veil of Isis is removed, 
| and cold curious eyes stare on the face of nature? An age of the 

















giants is at hand, of moral Titans, whose weapons will be money 
and cunning. . 

Tue avtHor at Home.—Which of us great authors was ever 
reverenced by his family and neighbours? We are like our own 
| planet, which, to those who move upon it, seems a lump of muddy 
| earth, while to those who view it from afar, it shines as one of the 
lights of heaven. 

Civitization.—It is said that civilization is unfavourable to the 

strongly-marked development of individual character, but I think 

jnot. The gardener’s cultivations bring a thousand varieties out of 
every plant. 

Femae Benaviour.—A good rule for women’s deportment and 
instruction both, is to talk a little more with men, and a little less 
with women. 








Live.—We should make onr life like a Polar winter. Like that, 
it is cold and cheerless, but its long night is lighted up with bril- 
liant appearances in heaven; and the ice-berg and. the avalanche 
which chill and destroy, as well as the bright blue and never-dying 
stars which attract, alike lead us to think of what is above, not of 
what is around us. 

F'alLines oF THE TWO sExES.—The faults of women come from 
too great tenderness, and are like the spots on the moon, flowery 
plains ; while ours arise from hardness and selfishness, and are like 
the spots on the sun, burned out or exposed portions of the surface 

Emorions.—'Thoughts may be repeated in the second edition 
of a book, but emotions never can—and the second edition of 
friendship or love is no longer the same as the first. 

Secrets or NatuRE.—Many pages in the book of nature are 
written in so difficult a hand, that one must be very familiar with 
the author's handwriting before he can decipher them. 

Ererwniry.—Our ideas of eternity are like the unearthly music 
that the sick and the dying hear around them—they fill the soul, 
but the tongue refuses them utterance. 

Sorrow.—The earthquakes of affliction bring out many beauti- 
ful heights and fountains in the heart. 

Revicious FEELING.—We have cut down the sacred groves, but 
levelled and cleared the broad road of morality also. 

Gov.—Says an old German writer, “ God is an unutterable sigh, 
breathed from the depths of the spirit. 

Rerentance.—KRepentance is the reflection of virtue in the 
waters of tears. 
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